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Aotes. 


THE SUPPOSED PATERNAL DEDICATION OF 
SIR ROBERT PEEL “TO HIS COUNTRY.” 

In what may be considered the first instalment 
of the official biography of Sir Robert Peel, that 
by Mr. C. S. Parker, M.P., an old story receives 
formal sanction. 

“Tt is said,” writes Mr, Parker (p. 9), “that the father, 
on hearing of the birth of this his eldest son, fell on his 
knees in private and, returning thanks to God, vowed 
that he would give his child to his country. And among 
the letters received by Sir Robert Peel on his accession 
to the post of Prime Minister in 1834 has been preserved 
one congratulating him on ‘having to the very letter 
accomplished the wish which I have often been told was 
most anxiously expressed by your worthy father on the 
day of your baptism, viz., thet you might tread in the 
footeteps of the immortal Pitt.’ In reply to an inquiry 
as to the probable truth of such stories, Miss Haworth 

author of a ‘Memoir of the Family of Peel from the 

ear 1600’) wrote [to Mra, Cardwell] the following 
farther account of the parents and of the child’s home 
life: ‘I cannot affirm that the speech from the first Sir 
Robert Peel at the christening of his son, that “he gave 
him to his country,” was a fact; but I can believe it 
was, because the whole tenor of the parent’s conduct re- 
specting that son, almost from his cradle, was in accord- 
ance with it.’”’ 
Here, it will be seen, are two distinct stories, one 
placing the alleged incident at the birth, and the 
other at the baptism. Mr. J. R. Thursfield, in his 
recently published monograph on the statesman, 





ingeniously absorbs them both by giving on one 
page (10) the tale concerning the birth, and on 
the next observing that 

“ there is, at any rate, good authority for saying that a 
similar vow was solemnly uttered in church when the 
child was baptized.” 

Mr. Justin McCarthy, despite his love for pic- 
turesque incident, and Mr. G. Barnett Smith, 
alike, in their little works on the same subject, 
ignore the legend, though both dwell on the 
paternal expectation of a high destiny; but the 
story has for a long while coloured other narratives 
of a great career. 

It could hardly, in fact, have taken a more pre- 
cise form than in a review in Blackwood for Se 
tember, 1860, of the late Sir Laurence Peel’s 
‘Sketch of the Life and Character of Sir Robert 
Peel,’ the birth of the future statesman being thus 
referred to :— 

“The event occurred on the 5th February, 1788, in 

Chamber Hall, a house near Bury, which he [the first 
Sir Robert) had purchased for himself. He happened 
to be in his little business-room when the consummation 
of a long-cherished desire was announced to him. He 
fell at once upon his knees, and, returning thanks to 
Almighty God, made a vow that he would give his son 
to the country. Never, under the old Law, was child 
more solemnly dedicated to the service of the Temple ; 
and never was the act of dedication more rigidly carried 
into effect.” —P, 256. 
The imagination of Blackwood, indeed, seems to 
have been strangely impressed, and even excited, 
by the story, for in another article in the same 
magazine for July, 1865, on ‘The Past and Coming 
Parliaments, the writer severely censured Mr, 
Gladstone for having spoken at Chester in support 
of the earliest parliamentary candidature of his 
eldest son, the late Mr. W. H. Gladstone, and 
after exclaiming, “For what right has Mr. Glad- 
stone to train up a son not for public life only, but 
for office?” he proceeded :— 

“ The first Sir Robert Peel did an act of questionable 
propriety when on his knees, and in the privacy of his 
counting-house, he dedicated bis first-born son to the 
service of his country. But the first Sir Robert Peel's 
proceeding was at best a modest one. He intended only 
that young Robert should become a Parliament man 
rather than a manufacturer.” —P, 134. 

Blackwood could thus not only give the details of 
the story, but could tell precisely what the first 
baronet’s intentions were in the matter. 

What, after all, if there was no foundation for 
either the birth or baptism location of the elder 
Peel’s utterance? Apart from the improbability 
of any display of so theatrical a nature by a hard- 
headed Lancashire manufacturer of a century 
since, there are sufficient discrepancies in the 
various narratives quoted to entitle them to sus- 
picion. But although none of the biographers 
appears so to have considered, the first baronet 
was the best authority on the matter ; and it hap- 
pens that his own version of the story is extant. 
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On May 24, 1819, the night on which Robert Peel 
the younger was to move a series of resolutions 
embodying the conclusions of the Secret Com- 
mittee on the Resumption of Cash Payments, his 
father presented a petition from merchants of the 
City of London praying that those resolutions 
might not be carried into effect. In the latter's 
speech supporting the prayer of this petition he 
said :— 


“ It was true that he should have to oppose a very near 
and dear relation He well remembered, when that 
near and dear relation was only a child, he observed to 
some friends who were standing near him that the man 
who discharged his duty to his country in the manner in 
which Mr. Pitt had, did most to be admired, and was 
most to be imitated; and he thought at that moment, if 
his own life and that of his dear relation should be spared, 
he would one day present him to his country to follow 
in the same path,”—‘ Hansard,’ First Series, vol. xl. 
pp. 672-4. 

And as it is from so simple and natural a narrative 
that a purely theatrical and improbable legend has 
been evolved, it would be interesting if any further 
traces of its development could be found. 

Aurrep F, Rossrys. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘ Antony anp Cieoratra,’ II. ii. (7 S. x. 402, 
483 ; xi. 82, 362).—The merits of Mr. Apo.travs 
Tro.iore’s adopted emendation are, it seems to 
me, in an inverse ratid to the length of his defence. 
I fear I can usefully add but little further to the 
controversy. Mr. Trottore and Mr. Smits, 
the originator of the emendation, have this in- 
superable initial difficulty confronting them, that, 
though some of the older commentators (who, by 
the way, often maltreated the text in a shameful 
manner in order to cover their own ignorance) 
failed to understand this passage, the later and 
more enlightened race of critics has found the key 
to it. Mr. Trotiore thinks ‘‘ tended her in the 
eyes” sheer nonsense ; but this never was a stum- 
bling-block. It was the succeeding line that con- 
tained the crux which has afforded diversion to the 
critics for several generations. 

Mr. Tro.iore makes merry over my suggestion 
that the bends of maidens tugging at silver oars 
would have been anything but adornings. I 
appreciate as highly as he can the fact that the 
whole description is strongly flavoured by poetical 
fancy (albeit it is Plutarch’s own), but I fail to see 
that anything is gained by making the picture 
= I think we may take it that under- 

ying it are certain historical facts, as described (and 
coloured) by Plutarch. Possibly he had entered 
the realm of = fiction when he assigned to the 
Nereides the helm and the ‘‘ tending the ropes and 
tackle” (which, for the purposes of the picture, we 
may assume to have been silken). Bat would 
Shakespeare have improved the description by 


| 





On the contrary, with finer instinct, I think, he re- 
lieves them of manual labour altogether, and 
assigns them their befitting place in language 
abundantly clear, at any rate to so humble a student 
as myselt, Hotcomse Inexesy. 


If the meaning of this passage be that held by 
some of your correspondents, viz., that the gentle- 
women watched for the slightest indication of 
Cleopatra’s will, and if Titania’s “gambol in his 
eyes” be taken as a parallel phrase, would not the 
line have run either 

So many mermaids, tended in her eyes, 
or 
So many mermaids, tended her wi’ their eyes ? 
But, leaving the text as it stands, I would like to 
hear why the editors make elision in two words ? 
G. Joicey. 


‘* The barge she [Cleopatra] sat in” was not, of 
course, the great galley in which she levanted 
across the four hundred odd knots of sea that 
separate the Nile and the Cydnus. No, no! 
Squalls had to be looked out for, provisions and 
soe had to be stowed, and the barge had to 

laid up in lavender and kept till wanted. The 
huge galley, where extraordinary preparations 
were being made to furnish forth the ordinary for 
which Antony was to pay his heart, had been 
anchored out some few miles below Tarsus. That 
vessel had, most likely, as many tiers of oars as 
Pompey’s, in which Antony was to assist at another 
banquet later on. A ship like that would have 
her “long, long” oars made of tough, light wood, 
not even lacquered with silver, for that would be 
** ridiculous excess,” and, Great Cesar! surely not 
of solid silver, unless you would have the poor 
** faucheurs du grand pré” “‘ carry away Hercules 
and his load too.” 

“The barge she sat in,” “ the tender-ship you see,” 
would, on the other hand, be “ trim built,” though 
more than a wherry, “built lightly but compactly,” 
though more than a gondola; something she would 
be like Queen Bess’s barge in ‘ Kenilworth ’ multi- 
plied by two, let us say, and, like that barge, she 
would have barges of ease in her wake. A pleasure 
barge, in short, nota barge of burden, Let us make 
an estimate of her equipage. She would have, 
maybe, nine flautistes for’a’d, one mast, two sails, 
six mdtelottes, eight bancs de rameuses, sixteen oars 
(eight each side), four damsels on each bench, the 
centre files, filie aratri, to pull, the outer files, 
** gentlewomen,” to “‘ doublebank ” with grace and 
make “their bends adornings” (fatigue enough to 
fan the flies away, the barge being under sail), 
lastly, on the poop, the Queen, a boy on either 
side, the cox-nymph and her two mates behind. 
Cleopatra, be it remembered, was there to see and 
to be seen (especially to be seen), and she would 
no more permit her girls to keep bobbing around 


putting them to labour at oars, silver or no silver? | “her i’ th’ eyes” than she would allow her boys 
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to “ glove” her delicate cheeks, which the folio, by 
another misprint (long set right), tells us they did. 
Summing up our estimate, then, there would be, 
all told, one Venus,a gemini of Cupids, and the 
fifty Nereides. 

The poop, we know, was gilt, the awning tissue, 
the oars of light, tough wood, slim, silvered over, 
the weather-boards between the oar-benches showed 
sixteen dolphins naiant, lustrous green their backs 
were, and their venters jaune et dorée. Their 
caudal forks were utilized as rowlocks. So Enobar- 
bus sat, like Oberon with Banquo’s glass and 
t'other one’s ten ears, on an adjacent wharf, and 
saw and heard the wondrous sight and song much 
multiplied. J. E. Smirn. 


‘* Tended heri’ the eyes,” which we had thought 
disposed of as an impossible reading, is here again 
brought forward as one which presents no diffi- 
culty, upon the ground that it is equivalent to 
“tended in her eyes.” But isit? If Shakspeare 
meant that, why did he not so write it? Perhaps 
he did, or, likelier still, ‘‘’tended on her eyes,” i.¢., 
waited upon or followed her eyes. This would 
make admirable sense of Mr. Lrorp’s proposed 
reading of the next line. Or we may read 


‘tended her wi’ their eyes,” and in the next line, 
“made their bends adorings,” in which case we 
may interpret the pronoun as referring to the 
eyes of the rowers or to their motions in rowing 


as we choose, C. B. 
‘Joxivs Casar,’ III. i, 262,— 


A curse shall light upon the limbs of men; 

Domestic fury and fierce civil strife 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy. 
Most commentators consider that this text is 
corrupt, since—besides the word weakening the 
impressiveness of the passage—there is no reason 
why the crime should bring & curse specially upon 
the limbs. The word bonds seems to be the only 
one that will suit the context, and it would be like 
enough to limbs in a manuscript to make a mis- 
reading possible. In note 104 to ‘ Hamlet’ Mr. 
Marshall says Shakespeare is very fond of the word 
bond, and uses it constantly with reference to 
the most sacred ties of humanity. The meaning 
surely is that the foul deed would bring a curse 
upon the bonds, both civil and domestic, that 
hold society together, and that through this, Italy 
would be afflicted much as Shakespeare describes 
our own England to have been during the struggle 
between the houses of York and Lancaster. 

Y. i, 20.— 
I do not cross you; but I will do so. 

It is very doubtful whether the attempts to ex- 
plain this as it stands can be considered successful 
ones, Should not either the whole or a part of 
it bean aside? According to Plutarch Antony 
led the right wing at Philippi, so that Octavius did 





not cross him, but acted under his orders. It must 
be assumed that Shakespeare followed the history, 
because it is not likely that he would make an 
experienced soldier like Antony permit the twenty- 
one-year-old Octavius to change the order of battle 
at the last moment without strong protest. If 
the line, or the latter part of it, were made an aside 
I think the sense would become much clearer. 
We may suppose that Antony would be annoyed 
at his plan of action being interfered with at this 
critical point, and that he would therefore utter 
1.19 with sharpness enongh to anger Octavius. 
The latter, knowing that his success was dependent 
on Antony’s soldiership, would check any bitter 
retort, and acquiesce, either in silence (in which 
case the aside is equal to “‘I do not cross you 
now, but I will do so hereafter”), or with the 
words “I do not cross you” (I submit to your 
leadership), and as he turned he would say ‘‘ but 
I will do so,” aside. The aside will then forecast 
the quarrel that was shortly to come between 
them, and perhaps in the author’s own mind the 
play of ‘Antony aad Cleopatra.’ For Antony’s 
opinion of Czsar’s ability to general the fight see 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra,’ III. xi. 38. 
GerorcE JOICEY. 


*Twetrra Nica,’ II. v. 113, 114.— 

Fab. Sowter will cry upon ’t for all this, though it be 

as rank as a fox, 
This being said in reply to Sir Toby’s remark, 
“He is now at acold scent,” and he continuing 
in his next speech, “The cur is excellent at 
faults,” itis evident that he means to say, “ There 
is a fault,a break in the scent, but this the cur 
Malvolio—called first by a hound’s name ‘Sowter,’ 
or the ‘ Cobbler,’ the piecer together of divided bits 
—will certainly somehow piece thse letters 
M, O, A, I, together, and having done so cry, as it 
were, on the recovered scent.” 

But I have never been able to make this, or 
any other sense, out of the text, If the scent were as 
rank as that of the strong-scented fox—one of the 
stronger-scented of our vermin—the less the in- 
genuity or power of smell that would be required 
to recover it. Had he said “for it is” instead 
of “though it be” one could understand it, though 
it would not be the truth, for, as stated afterwards, 
it was “a fustian riddle.” Hence, several years ago, 
I forget how long, this emendation suggested 
itself to me, “as [c]rank as a fox,” this meaning, 
though it be as twisting or winding as the wiles 
of a hunted fox. In fact it would be used in 
exactly the sense in which Shakespeare uses it in 
his ‘Venus and Adonis’ when speaking of the 
hare (IJ. 681, 682):— 

How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks and crosses with a thousand doubles, 
Br. NicHOoLson, 
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Aytuony Askew, M.D.—The inscripti»» on a 
monumental tablet in the parish church of St. Joh» 
Hampstead, co. Middlesex, records that he died 
Feb. 28, 1774, in his fifty-second year. Thisnote will 
serve to correct the date of death appearing in 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 192. His second wife, 
Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Holford, Esq., a 
Master in Chancery, died Aug. 2, 1773, in her 
thirty-ninth year, and was buried in the parish 
church of Hammersmith. (Faulkner, ‘ Hammer- 
smith,’ 1839, p. 116.) ““""  Danret Hipwet. 

34, Myddelton Square,¢Clerkenwell, 


A Romance or Crime in THE Last CentURY. 
—The following extracts from the Annual 
Registers, which speak for themselves, will, I 
think, interest your readers, and perhaps some of 
them can tell me whether the sentences were 


carried out :— 

“1774, Aug. 19. Levi Barnet, Patrick Madan, and 
William Waine, three convicts, were carried to Tyburn 
to be executed according to their sentences, At the 
place of execution, one Amos Merrit addressed himself 
to the Under-Sheriff, and declared that Madan was inno- 
cent of the crime for which he was about to suffer, for 
that he himself was the guilty person. Mr. Reynolds, 
the Under-Sheriff, desired that he would look at the 
prisoner and repeat the same aloud, He declared the 
man was innocent, but declined acknowledging himeelf 

ilty. Merrit was thereupon taken into custody, and 

r. Reynolds was, by order of the Sheriffs, despatched 
to the Secretary's office to report what had happened, 
where he obtained a respite for Madan. When he 
returned the execution of Barnet and Waine was per- 
formed, and Madan, amidst the acclamations of many 
thousands, was reconducted to Newgate, Amos Merrit, 
before William Addington, Esq., at the office in Bow 
Street, voluntarily confessed that he was the person who 
committed the robbery for which Madan had been con- 


vi 

“Sept. 13. Among the persons acquitted was Amos 
Merrit, tried on two indictments, the one for the robbery 
of which Patrick Madan was convicted at the July ses- 
sions, and which he took on himself at the place of 
execution tosave Madan, just going to be turned off, and 
the other for robbing John Dobbs, in company with 
Beckenham, the prosecutor of Madan.” 

“December 8. Patrick Madan, who,in July last, was 
capitally convicted of robbing William Beckenham, in 
the fields near the Shepherd and Shepherdess, of a coat, 
and his execution respited on the declaration of Amos 
Merrit, at the place of execution, acknowledging himself 
to be the thief, hath obtained the king’s pardon.” 

“ Dec. 27th. This day, Mr, Recorder made his report 
to his Majesty of the convicts under sentence at New- 
_ when the following were ordered for execution on 

uesday the 10th of January, viz., Amos Merrit, for 
breaking and entering the dwelling-house of Mr, Edward 
Ellicot, at Hornsey, and stealing a large quantity of plate 
and other things.’ 

Annual Register, 1775, Jan. 10, records the 
execution of several criminals—‘‘ four for house- 
breaking.” I fear Amos Merrit was one. 

“April 27. Several persons concerned in the late riot 
and rescue in Moorfields on the 3rd Feb., were tried at 


Hicks’s-hall, found guilty, and condemned as follows 
Patrick Madan, whose being apprehended on suspicion 





of felony was the first occasion of the riot, to five years’ 
imprisonment......All the prisoners begged hard to be 
transported, but this was thought too great an indulgence 
for such daring wretches. The trials lasted four hours, 
during which the mob of low Jews and Christians 
round Hicks’s-ball was greater than ever remembered,” 

Where was Hicks’s-hall? What class of pri- 
soners were tried there, and by whom ? 

“1780, Dec. 9th. The Session ended at the Old Bailey, 
when the following convicts received sentence of death, 
viz., Patrick Madan, J. Bailey, and William Chetham, 
for stealing in the shop of Charles Storer, in Sydney 
Alley, Leicester Square, four gold watch chains and 
thirty-eight gold rings,” M 


CenTENARIANISM.—In ‘The Longevity of Man ; 
its Facts and its Fictions,’ our founder discussed 
most of the cases of asserted centenarianism which 
had been put forward at the time of its publica- 
tion—the last edition appeared, I think, in 1879, 
But I do not find in it any reference to a supposed 
case, mentioned in the first volume of Archeologia, 
p. 230, in which, if true, the subject of the claim 
must have very greatly exceeded a hundred years 
of life. The account was read to the Society of 
Antiquaries on May 28, 1767, and it is stated 
that the man in question was then still alive and 
well. He is said to have been born at Aldston, in 
the county of Cumberland ; by name John, son of 
Barnabas, or Bernard Taylor, a miner, who died 
when the lad was only four years old. The account 
affirms that, when about eleven years old, John 
Taylor 
“ went below ground to assist the miners, and had been 
thus employed for three or four years, when the great 
Solar eclipse, vulgarly called the Miri Monday, hap- 
pened (November 29, 1652). He being then at the 
bottom of the shaft or pit, was desired by the man 
at the top to call those below to come out, because a 
black cloud had darkened the sun, so that the birds were 
falling tothe earth, And this,which he always relates with 
the same circumstances, is the only event by which his 
age may be ascertained.” 

Had he really been fourteen or fifteen in the year 
1652 (the eclipse, by the way, of that year—which 
was the last total one in Scotland—really occurred 
on April 8, not November 29, as the writer states), 
he must have been born in 1637 or 1638, and been 
129 or 130 years of age in 1767. But it is impos- 
sible to accept this from the mere circumstance of his 
supposed recollection of the eclipse. <A total eclipse 
of the sun (the last which was total in England) 
occurred on May 3,1715. It is said that John 
Taylor had a daughter born in 1710; if so, he 
must have been much more than fifteen when 
this eclipse took place ; but there may have been 
some confusion in the account or in the date of 
the birth of this daughter; or the phenomenon 
which darkened the sun when he was in the pit 
may not have been an eclipse at all. The writer 
in Archeologia ought surely to have questioned 
him a little more, for it is incredible that one} who 
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was living during the whole of the Civil War, 

Commonwealth, and Restoration, should not have 

remembered some of the stirring events in.his 

youth. In the index to the volume it is stated 

that he died in 1770. W. T. Lynn. 
Blackheath. 


Pence A-PIEcE.—Twenty years ago, when I 
was a schoolboy in Connemara, it was commonly 
said of things sold at a penny each that they were 
‘pence a-piece.” That this was a survival is 
manifested by the following quotation from 
Perfect Occurrences, No. 18, Dec. 6-13, 1644 :— 

“The Povertie of the Enemie at Oxford is great, 
Egges are pence a peece, and Butter Spence a pound,” 

H. i. S8. 


Hvuco Grorivs.—I cannot find in the ordinary 
bibliographical works any mention of the first 
edition in English of Hugo Grotius’s * De Veritate 
Religionis Christiane.’ The title of this edition 
runs :— 

“True Religion | explained, | and defended against 
the Arch- | enemies thereof in these | times. | In six 
Bookes. | Written in Latine by Hugo Groti- | us. and now 
done in Haglish for | the common good, | Prov. 2%. 23. | 
Buy the truth,— | London, | Printed byI. H. for Richard 
Royston, — are to be sold at hie shop in | Ivy-lane 
next the Exchequer | office. 1632.”..12mo. 

Besides the above, it has an engraved title-page, 
in compartments, by T. Cecill, and a page con- 
taining “The minde of the frontispieces, or title- 
peer. According to “A Catalogue of Mr. Richard 

yston’s Copies, as they stand, Entred in the 
Register of the Company of Stationers,” which is 
printed at the end of ‘Antiquitates Christiang,’ 
1703, this little book—entered July 28, 1631— 
was “‘ written by Hugh Croshaw [sic], and trans- 
lated into English by Fra. Coventry, Esquire.” 

Francis Coventry was one of the pseudonyms of 
the Franciscan Christopher Davenport, better 
known as Franciscus a Sancta Clara, who was one 
of the chaplains to Queen Henrietta Maria. The 
fact of his having translated the well-known work 
of Hugo Grotius is not stated in various accounts 
of Davenport’s life which I have seen, including 
that to be found in the ‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ 
Halkett and Laing mention only a different work 
of Davenport's, “printed under the name of 
Francis Coventrie, 1655,” col. 745, and the pseu- 
donym has been omitted in the index, also the 
books in the name of Francis a Sanct4 Clard are 
said to be by Francis, instead of Christopher 
Davenport. (See cols, xxxviii and exciii.) 

J. F. Manserecs. 

Liverpool. 


AttHatitows Barkine Cuvurca.—I am not 
aware that any history of this ancient and interest- 
ing sacred edifice has been published ; but if not, 
surely it deserves such a memorial as much as the 
famous church of St. Helen, Bishopsgate, which it 





much resembles in its numerous monuments and 
brasses. Happening to be in Great Tower Street 
recently, and knowing that the church is upon the 
“free and open system,” I entered, to have a sbort 
stay, and was much impressed with the reminders 
of past generations of citizens which bere find a 
place. Under my feet, near the north-west door, 
I observed a small plate, let in the floor, inscribed 
thus :— 

“Here lyeth the body of George Snayth Eeq. Some- 
times Avditor to Will: Lawd late Arch B? of Cant: w™ 
George was Borne in Dv: ham the 23t of August 1602. 
and Dyed the 17% of Janvary 1051. Mors mibi lvervm.” 

Coming to more modern times, there is a tablet 
on the south side of the chancel :-— 

“Sacred to the memory of the Reverend John Thomas 
D.C.L. Canon Residentiary of Canterbury and for thirty 
one years the much loved Vicar of this church who died 
the 15% of July 1883, Thou shalt be recompensed at 
the resurrection of the just.” 

There are doubtless many citizens, who are 
unaware of the fact that this remarkable church 
is open for a few hours daily, who would be glad 
to pay it a visit and inspect its treasures. The 
choir stalls are modern, and well carved, but the 
pulpit is a genuine specimen of the old style, 
The organ, fortunately, still occupies its elevated 
position at the west end ; and beneath the gallery 
those who may be inclined to be talkative in the 
house of prayer are reminded thrice of the value 
of silence, one placard having merely that word 
thereon, and two others the text from Eccles. iii. 7, 
“There is a time to keep silence and a time to 
speak,” D, Harrison. 


A Cuarm For Acur.—Before me lies a thin 
16mo. volume, Rider’s (1715)“ British Merlin, Made 
and Compiled for his Country’s Benefit by Cardanus 
Rider, and printed by John Natt, London, for the 
Company of Stationers, 1715.” On one of its 
blank interleaves there occurs the following MS. 
entry :-— 

“ And Peeter sat at the gate of Jerusalem and prayed 
and Jesus called Peeter and Peeter said Lord I am sick 
of an ague and the evel ague beeing dismissed Peter 
eaid Lord grant that whosoever weareth thes lins in 
writing the Evel ague may depart from them, and from 
all Evel ague good Lord Deliverus,” 

J. NicHoison. 

1, Berkeley Street, Hull. 


Tue Cuaristian Name Esué.—This name is 
still sometimes met with in England, but I am 
told by French people that it is not, at the present 
time, at any rate, known in France. I have not 
been able to find it in any English, French, or 
German work on names. It seems to me probable 
that it is the past participle of the Old French verb 
esmer—estimer, and if so, it would mean esteemed, 
valued. Comp. the Fr. Aimé which is still in 
common use as a Christian name. But Aiméd has 
a feminine Aimée, which is, I should say, still more 
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used than the masculine, whereas I have hitherto 
never met with a feminine Esmée. With regard to 
the pronunciation of Esmé, I rather fancy that the 
s is now sounded ; but the Old French verb esmer 
would seem to have been pronounced émer, that is, 
much like aimer, for our verb to aim is derived 
from esmer. F. Caance. 
Sydenham Hill, 


Excommunication.—Under the head of ‘ Do- 
mestic Occurrences,’ and the date Jan. 10, 1812, 
I find, in the Lady’s Magazine for that month 
and year, the following paragraph :— 

“ Yesterday a petition was presented to the House of 
Commons from a poor woman confined above two years 
in Bristul Jail, under a sentence of excommunication for 
the non-performance of a penance injoined by the Eccle- 
siastical Court, for some defamatory expressions which 
she had used to another female, ‘he costs are above 


thirty pounds!” 
C. A. Wurre. 
Preston on the Wild Moors, Salop, 


CrrcoLatine Lisrary.—Dr, Murray's ‘ Dic- 
tionary’ gives an advertisement of Fancourt’s 
“Circulating Library,” 1742, and a literary 
example of the use of the word from ‘ The Rivals,’ 
1775. A passage from an essay in the ‘ Annual 
Register,’ 1761, is interesting, as an early literary ex- 
ample, and as showing the growth of the institution : 
“The reading female hires her novels from some 
country circulating library, which consists of about 
an hundred volumes” (p. 207). 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Jouyn Bacoy, R.A. (1740-1799), Scutpror.— 
It may not be inappropriate to record a discrepancy 
in regard to the date of his death, which is noticed 
in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. ii. p. 362, as occurring 
on Aug. 4, 1799; thus differencing the inscription 
appearing on a monument in the former Whitefield 
Tabernacle, Tottenham Court Road, London, that 
he died three days later. Daniet Hipwett, 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


SHakspearian Worps not in SHAKSPEARE.— 
The first English writer to use the word funk, 
though not precisely in its now vulgar sense, was, 
so far as I have been able to discover, Dr. Henry 
King, Bishop of Chichester, who, as he was chap- 
lain to James I., and wrote poems which were 
attributed to Ben Jonson, may fairly be called a 
man of the age of Shakespeare. The meaning 
placed by King upon the word in question was 
‘smoke.” James Nayler, the wild Quaker, who 
was repudiated by the Society of Friends, bestowed 
on the adjective funky, certainly before 1656, the 
quite vulgar interpretation by means of which Dr. 
Wolcot, in a later age, helped to popularize the 
noun. Inasmuch as Nayler employed the word 
familiarly, funk must be regarded as fully estab- 
lished in the language when he ranted and wrote, 





and therefore as being a common synonym for 
“fear” as well as for “smoke” before his time, 
quite as far back, indeed, as Dr. King, whose day 
was within the period of Shakespeare. Whether 
“smoke” or “fear” was meant matters little. 
Funk was a word, and had a meaning of some 
sort, when King and Jonson wrote, and it is 
strange if the term, which seems to have been 
originally Dutch or Flemish (vonk), was not Eng- 
lish in the time of Shakespeare, who was hardly 
the man to sbirk a word on the score of vulgarity, 
granting, what is absurd—to wit, that vulgarity, as 
now vulgarly understood, then existed. Yet, some- 
how, from his amazing thesaurus of fifteen thou- 
sand words this one vulgar little word is wanting. 
Unless, as many Shakespearians hold, it was 
Shakespeare himself, rather than Fletcher, who 
wrote the ‘ T'wo Noble Kinsmen,’ a beautiful word, 
the transitive verb arrose, is missing from the 
Shakespearian vocabulary. In Act V. sc. vi. of 
the above-named play Duke Theseus says to the 
dying Arcite, “The blissful dew of heaven does 
arrose [that is, sprinkle] you.” If, on the other 
hand, the play is the sole work of Fletcher. this 
makes the case all the stronger. G. T. 


Eritarx.—I took shelter the other day from a 
heavy thunderstorm in Partney Church—very pro- 
perly left open—and had food for reflection for the 
hour I was confined by an inscription on a small 
brass wall-plate to the following effect :— 

“ Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Jane Rugeley, late wife 
unto George Rugeley, Gent, who departed this life the 
23th of March, in the year of our Lord 1670, being aged 
56 yeares. Cuius anima requiescit in pace,” 

Not a notable epitaph, you will say, despite the 
lapsus styli of th; but it occupied me while 
the rain lasted. Why did he put that final state- 
ment in Latin? What meaning did he intend to 
be conveyed by it? That so he hoped and firmly 
believed I can well suppose ; but to state as a fact 
what he did not know would be foolish, and merely 
challenge contradiction. I wonder whether he 
would have written at if he had dared. Perhaps 
it was so that he said it to himself; and one can 
well think that he would wish to have over her 
tomb the words, the ancient formula of trust and 
hope, that centuries had sanctified. But the 
shadow of Titus the Great was already on the 
path before him. The imperative might lead to 
all manner of mischief; and was there not a legal 
maxim of “Quam prosime,” or something of that 
kind? Where perfect justice cannot be done, the 
court may hedge a bit, and do right as nearly as 
may be. And this was so very near, too—only 
one letter off—and yet so perfectly safe. “A 
Popish prayer for the dead, indeed! Why, it is 
the most orthodox Calvinism. She does rest in 
peace—I do not hope it, nor pray for it. She 
was an elect one, so 1 know it.” And then, when 
the terrible Titus had passed, not finding whereon 
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to lay his hands, Thomas—wasn’t it Thomas? 
—well, George, then—George retires to his closet 
and says the right mood there. Or perhaps 
George copied from an older tomb incorrectly, 
and did not know the difference. 

W. D. GarnsrorD. 





Queries, 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Le Sizur De P.—I purchased lately “Les 
| Eavres | Poetiques | dv sieur de P. | A Paris, 
| Chez Nicolas % Tean de la Coste, au Mont 
S. Hilaire, | & l’Escu de Bretagne: Et en leur 
Boutique A la| petite porte du Palais | qui re- 
garde le Quay | des Augustins, | m.pc.L. | 
Avec Privilege du Roy.” Quérard, in ‘ Les Super- 
cheries Littéraires Devoilées,’ attributes this work 
to De Prade, calls it rare, and says it is omitted 
by Brunet and Barbier. Concerning book and 


author I can learn nothing. Quérard does not 
give the Christian name, and such books of re- 
ference as I possess are silent. The book, a quarto 
of eighty-eight pages, is ushered in by an address 
“A qui lict,” signed S. B. D., and a poem of 


Rotrou to the author, beginning :— 
I’ idolatre ta Muse & profane & Chrestienne. 
The contents consist of paraphrases of the Psalms, 
sonnets, epigrams, elegies, &c., in the false taste 
of the day. I should be glad to hear of De 
Prade, or of any reference to him and his book. 
Urpan. 


Seat or Her Masesty’s Atmonry: Roya 
Foot-Wasuinc. —The seal of Her Majesty’s 
Almonry is a three-masted ship, apparently of the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century, in full sail. The 
legend runs “‘ Sigill : Eleemosyn : Victoria D: G: 
Britanniarum Regina F : D :” When was this seal 
adopted? Is there any other royal seal with the 
same cognizance? When was the ceremony of 
washing the feet of the poor last performed by 
the sovereign? The special Maundy service 
clearly points to its once having formed part of 
the function. 1, S. Leapam. 


‘‘ AT THE INSTIGATION OF THE DEVIL.”—This 
calls for a record in ‘N. & Q.’ I cut it from the 
Leeds Daily News (evening paper) of April 4 :— 

“A youth named Andrewes, apprenticed to a tailor 
at Warboys, Huntingdonshire, visited the athletic sports 
at the neighbouring town of Ramsey, and on returning 
home at night in a state of intoxication, committed a 
serious assult on a woman. In avoiding the husband, 
who pursued him, be fell into a reservoir, but escaped. 
He afterwards threw himeelf in front of a train on the 
Great Eastern Railway, and was cut to pieces. At the 
inquest yesterday the jury returned a verdict that the 





deceased ‘Committed suicide at the instigation of the Devil,” 
He had previously borne an irreproacbable character.” 
The italics are mine. Was ever a similar verdict 
given by a coroner's jury? I never heard of any- 
thing like it. To me it appears a curiosity among 
verdicts. I hardly dare ask for a few examples of 
stranger (?) verdicts. Perhaps the Editor will 
humour my curiosity. ERBERT Harpy. 
Earls Heaton. 


Reyrncotu.—This name is so spelt in an old 
gazetteer, but might, so far as charters go, be read 
Reyutoth, Reuitot, Reynicoth—t’s and n’s being 
undistinguishable from c’s and w’s orv’s, Can any 
one determine for me the right form of the name 
and its modern equivalent, if such exists? fF 
have looked through a good many indexes without 
success, W. © W. 


Sympots anp Insion1A oF ALCHEMY, CHEMISTRY, 
aypD Mepicine.—A friend in the United States 
writes :— 

“T am endeavouring to make a complete collection of 
pictorial illustrations of the various badges and insignia 
that bave been used from time to time, in all ages, to 
characterize or distinguish the professions of pharmacy, 
chemistry, medicine, surgery, and the allied sciences, 
including alchemy and pharmaceutical or medical colleges 
and similar bodies. Will you give me whut assistance 
you can in this matter, by describing such signs as may 
be known to you, or referring me to publications con- 
taining these particulars?” 

Can any readers assist me ? 
Grorce WEDDELL. 

2, Stannington Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


‘Mrs. JorDAN IN THE CHARACTER OF 
TsapeLua.—There is a print so described, en- 
graved by T. S. Engleheart from the painting by 
George Morland. Where is the original ? 

Grorcf Ex.is. 

St. John’s Wood. 


Warerproorinc.—Is this the earliest reference 
to waterproofing /— 

“ Upon Ludgate Hill, at the Sun and Rainbow, dwelleth 
one Richard Bailey, who maketh Oyl-Cloath the German 
way, and is also very skilfull in the Art of Oyling of 
Lirnen Cloath or Taffaty, or Woolling of either, so as to 
make it Impenetrable, that no wet nor weather can 
enter. Where also is made India Gowns and Mantles.” 
—Occurrences from Foreign Parts, No, 66, February 
14-21, 1660. 

H. H. 8. 


Bei Founpry.—Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
inform me about the bell foundry of Luke Ashton, 
of Wigan—dates, &c.? J. 5S. Remineron, 

Ulverstone, Lancashire. 


‘Cries oF THE QuAKeERS.’—Hasted, in his 
‘History of Kent’ (iii, 234), states that one 
Samuel Jemmett was appointed by the Parliament 
to the Rectory of Pluckley, and held this church 
in 1643 and 1652, and then, as his authority, quotes 
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*Ories of the Quakers,’ p. 1. He also refers to the 
same work under “ Bethersden” (iii. 243). Can 
any correspondent kindly inform me where such 
a book can be found, as it does not appear in 
Mr. Joseph Smith’s ‘ Catalogue of Friends’ Books’? 
Information has also been sought in vain at the 
Library of the Friends in the City. I shall be 
grateful to any bookworm who can assist me. 
Francis Hastewoop, F.S.A. 
Ipswich. 


First Enctish TRANSLATION OF RABELAIS.— 
This was published in two volumes, dated respec- 
tively 1655 and 1664. These are not accessible 
in the British Museum. Where are they to be 
purchased or seen? A copy was in a recent 
catalogue of Ellis & Elvey. H 


Lorp Cargespy.—Can any of your readers tell 
me in what play the above-named character is to 
be found? See ‘La Comédie Satirique au 
XVIII* Siécle,’ ch. vi. p. 257, by Gastave Des- 
noiresterres, Paris, 1885, where this lord is men- 
tioned as one of the personages of ‘Le Suicide 
abjuré,’ Henri van Lavy. 


CuicksanD Priory, Beps.—The Episcopal 
Registers at Lincoln contain no institutions to this 
priory. I have gathered the names of seven priors 
and one prioress from various sources, and should 
be glad to learn if there is any list extant amongst 
the MSS. of our public libraries which I could refer 
F. A. Biaypes. 


to. 
Bedford, 


List oF Orricers Waytep.—The Queen’s 
(Royal West Surrey) or Second Regiment of Fvot, 
was, I believe, known in 1678 as the Earl of 


Inchiquin’s Regiment. Is a record preserved of 
the names of officers serving therein at that date ? 
A. Sawat. 


Version or A Battav.—Where is the late 
Dr. Littledale’s Latin or Greek version of ‘ Little 
Billee’ to be found ? P. J. F. GantTityon. 


Sreet-sow.—Adam Smith, in his ‘ Wealth of 
Nations’ (vol. ii. book iii. chap. ii.), treating of 
the various forms of land-tenure, describes that 
form known in France as the metayer system, and 
he says, “This species of tenants still subsists in 
some parts of Scotland. They are called steel- 
bow tenants.” Is this kind of tenancy still in use ; 
and what does the word mean? J. Dixon. 


Turnsot Ceaest.—Can you inform me whether 
the buil’s head borne as a crest by the Turnbulls 
of Roxburghshire was used as a badge before the 
introduction of heraldry, and why it is armed vert ? 

Henry Go.tpwrer. 

Inscription on House at Leicester.—There 
is an old house near the bridge at Leicester with 
an inscription on it relating to King Richard III. 





Will any friend in that neighbourhood kindly 
communicate the substance of the inscription, or 
possibly a copy of the inscription itself ? 
Hensteigh WeEpewoop. 
94, Gower Street, W.C, 


Soncs.—Wanted to know where the original 
drinking song is to be found, a fragment of which 
is given in Sir Walter Scott’s ‘ Redgauntlet’:— 

All our men were very merry men, 
All our men were drinking. 
Also where the original of a Highland song, a 
fragment of which appears in James Grant's 
‘Romance of War,’ “ Donald Macdonald ”:— 
The Gordon is gude in a hurry, 
And sae is McLean and McKay, 
And I their gude brither Macdonald 
Will never be last in the fray. 
C. J. H. 


Comic Porm on Ricnarp I.—Could you inform 
me in what book I can find a somewhat humorous, 
or rather comic, poem on Richard I. going to the 
Crusades? I recollect only the first two lines con- 
secutively, which are :— 

When Dick the Lion-hearted 
Packed his baggage up and started 
the Holy Land, 
I should be much obliged if you could kindly put 
me in the way of finding it out. 
Watrter H. Francis. 


Reoister oF DunsTaBie Priory, co. Beprorp. 
—Can any reader furnish me with particulars of 
the present resting-place of a volume thus described 
in Thomas Thorpe’s ‘ Catalogue of Ancient Manu- 
scripts,’ 1835, No. 62, 1836, No. 1101 7— 

“ Register Book of the Brethren and Sisters of the 
Fraternity of St. John the Baptist, at Dunstable, in 
Bedfordehire. A most beautiful and interesting volume 
upon Vellum, with numerous exquisite paintings, in Gold 
se large folio, russia, 42/. 1506-1508, 1522- 

540. 
DanieL Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


DrypEex.—Where in Dryden are these lines /— 
Thus low we lie, 
Shut from this day and that contended sky. 


In Johnson, s.v. “ Contend.” C. B. Mount. 


J.B. Pyye,TaHe Lanpscare Painter.— Wanted, 
any information concerning this artist. Between 
what years did he reside at York Cottage, Ful- 
ham? Please answer direct. 

Cuas. Jas, Fisret. 

49, Edith Road, West Kensington, W. 


Arsorsnot: Hartey.—What was the maiden 
name of the wife of Dr. John Arbuthnot; and 
what was the date of the death of the first wife of 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford? I do not find in- 
formation on either point in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography.’ . 
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MorkIn-Gnorre.— What is the meaning of this? 
It occurs in William Bas’s ‘Sword and Buckler ; 
or, Serving-man’s Defence,’ 1602 :— 

A morkin-guoffe that in his Chimney nooke 
Sits carping how t’ advance his shapeless brood. — 
~ ill. 
Anon, 


PARAPHRASE OF Porm WanTED.—Any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will much oblige me by paraphrasing 
or explaining the following lines for me, quoted 
from the poem ‘ Birthday,’ by Miss Rossetti :— 

My heart is like a singing-bird 

Whose nest is in a watered shoot, 
The meaning of a “watered shoot” is not quite 
clear to me. 

My heart is like a rainbow shell 

That paddles in a halcyon sea, 
A paddling shell ? R. Hotianp. 


[Is not the latter reference to the nautilus? ] 


Parts Staventer.—How was Paris Slaughter, 
of Ponsborne Park, descended from the Slaughters, 
of Slaughter,co.Glouc.? In his will, proved in 1695, 
he bequeaths a sum of money to be distributed by 
his cousin, Chambers Slaughter, of Slaughter, 
amongst the poor of Slaughter. The correspond- 
ence in ‘N. & Q.’ of 1870 does not help me. 

Rapa SEROcOLD. 


A Craven Sayinc.—Some years ago Sir 
Matthew Wilson, of Eshton Hall, when making 
a speech at the dinner of some agricultural show 
held at Skipton-in-Craven, quoted the following 
lines as a “ Craven saying ”:— 

O, in Skipton-in-Craven 
Is never a haven, 
But many a day foul weather ; 
And he that would say 
A pretty girl nay, 
I wish for his cravat a tether. 
In Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Rob Roy,’ however, the 
same lines are given as “the fag-end of an old 
ditty chanted” by Justice Inglewood. I shall be 
exceedingly obliged if any of your correspondents 
can give the “ ditty.” 
F. C. Birkseck Terry. 


_Sitver Syurr-nox.—A tabatiire dated 1716, 
silver, bears in ordinary lettering the following 
legend : “ Bea cart nau bean ein augul with.” Can 
any of your learned readers interpret ? 
OxEsIPHORUS. 


AvuTHors oF Quotations WanTED.— 
And his head went knickety knock, 
Like a pebble in Carisbrooke well. 
Babies treated by their mothers 
Like Thracian wives of old. 
RoBert GRIFFIN. 
“ Like as a moth fretting (or fretteth) a garment.” 
Sicut tinea vestimento. A. H. 
Blest be the bride on which the sun doth shine, 
Cc. 8, F. 


Replies, 


MODERN PHASES OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
(7 S, xi, 224, 356, 453.) 

Mr. Pace is doubtless near the mark in 
referring to the edition of ‘Divine and Moral 
Songs for Children,’ published by the Religious 
Tract Society. The book was originally pub- 
lished by Dr. Watts in 1820. It may well be 
supposed that the R. T. S., which was founded in 
1799, would include among its earliest publications 
the reprint of a work so popular and appropriate 
as this collection of hymns and lyrics for the 
nursery ; and that if the redactor found the line 
“For ’tis their nature too,” misprinted “ For ’tis 
their nature to,” he would have promptly corrected 
a manifest error of the press. Were it worth 
while, it would surely be possible to trace the 
matter out. The archives of the R. T. S. might 
be searched, or the first edition could be hunted 
up. But, indeed, all this is unnecessary; the thing 
speaking simply for itself, inasmuch as this parti- 
cular dislocation of syntax in Dr. Watts’s time 
would have been impossible. It was not until a 
hundred and thirty years after Dr. Watts had 
written “Let dogs delight to bark and bite” that 
the new practice of wedging an adverb between 
the prefix “to,” as the sign of the infinitive mood, 
and the body of the verb was denounced by a 
well-known grammarian as a disagreeable affecta- 
tion. As previously observed, it was Byron, never 
famous for grammatical integrity, who brought the 
new syntax into poetry. That Browning, in our 
epoch, should have followed his example is aston- 
ishing ; and still more so is it that the later poet, 
besides conferring his practical sanction on the 
Byronic form of “to slowly draw,” should be 
chargeable with the most un-Byronic cockney 
|rhymes; and this, too, despite the fact that 
Browning, like our three great masters of harmony 
| in verse, Milton, Collins, and Gray, was an accom- 
plished musician. The little rift within the lute 
we all deplore. It is to the plain paths of prose- 
writing that we turn for syntactical guidance. No 
historian or essayist who can be cited as a model 
has ever adopted the usage condemned by Richard 
Taylor as an innovation rather more than sixty 
years ago. Its very absence from all recognized 
literature stamps its condemnation. 

In quoting Lowth to the effect that the adverb 
frequently stands between the auxiliary and the 
verb, the Rev. Ep. MarsHAtt seems to invest “to” 
with the power of an auxiliary, whereas it is simply 
a prefix, a mere particle, that might not unfitly 
be joined on with a hyphen to the verb it belongs 
to. Hence, though “to have attentively consi- 
dered,” would be right enough, “have” truly 
being an auxiliary, “to attentively consider” is 
| quite a different thing. 
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Touching “commence to,” it would greatly sur- 
prise me to hear that this modern refinement on 
** begin to” has a warranty of more than forty 
yeare. ‘‘ Commence,” itself, is a word sparingly 
used by Shakspeare. It may be found once in 
* Much Ado,’ twice or thrice in ‘ Henry IV.’, again 
in ‘ Henry VI.,’ and about once each in ‘ Hamlet,’ 
* Macbeth,’ ‘Timon of Athens,’ ‘ Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre,’ and ‘ Troilus and Cresida’—not more 
than a dozen times in all. It is wholly absent 
from the Bible. 

As for “ later on,” it may, as Mr. E. Leaton- 
BLENKINsSOP? says, be North Country as regards its 
origin. One hears the phrase, in these times, 
north, south, east, and west; but in the case of 
** commence to,” I should think its whole life-time 
is covered by a space of forty or fifty years. I 
certainly never heard it when I was a boy. 

The additional list invited by Pror. ATTWEEL 
was, as I understand, to be independent of slang 
words, such as “awfully.” Having caught sight 
of Mr. Toomas Apvotpaus TroLiope’s signature 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ Iam reminded that in the course 
of some reminiscences published by him a tew 
years ago he incidently suggested that “awfully ” 
had its probable origin in a humorous exaggera- 
tion, as by some one speaking of an “awfully 


— girl,” so that what was at first an anything 
ut vulgar antithesis, got caught up and repeated 
ad nauseam, becoming at length trite and tedious, 
like the foolish “ quite too,” which was but lately 


the slang of the drawing-rooms. The very first 
application of “awfully” to the adjective “pretty,” 
must have had a funny and not unpleasing 
effect. In the same way, one might speak of an 
aggressively polite or irritatingly respectable man. 
But it would not do to utter the same thing twice. 
“‘ Bound to,” which phrase, in its true signification, 
implies a contract or pledge, is decidedly slang 
when employed to denote a coming certainty ; it 
being a habit with many persons to speak of anti- 
cipated events as “‘ bound to” happen, or to “ come 
off.” But, by the by, putting slang apart, has 
not Pror. ATTWELL remarked the modern fre- 
quency of “ reticent,” as answering to “silent” or 
“reserved” in olden speech? Formerly it was 
usual to say that strict secrecy was observed by 
the police with regard to a crime they were endea- 
vouring to trace cut. In these days, no plainer 
term than “ reticence” will serve. Of course, it 
is a very good word, and, at the worst, its 
frequent use merely tends to show how apt is 
modern speech to run in grooves. 

“Purist” may, I think, be included in the list 
of words that had no being fifty years ago. This 
word is of very questionable formation, the 
terminal syllable being strangely appended to an 
adjective. A custom in the first half of the 
present century was to call extremely nice speakers 


and writers “precisians.” They are now termed , 





“ purists.’ Did ever any man of sixty hear of a 
“ purist” when he was a lad ? 
Goprreyr TURNER. 


These three words, erratic, appreciate, petulance, 
belong to words that have of late modified their 
sense. Erratic has become very popular, and is 
often used in place of “ uncertain,” “ unreliable.” 
To appreciate is much in vogue, and is employed 
frequently in the sense of “‘to like,” or rather, 
with a negative, “‘ to dislike ;” “ I don’t appreciate,” 
&e., being equivalent to “I don’t like.” During 
the last six weeks I must have heard at least a 
dozen times, at the table d’héte of a Swiss pension, 
such expressions as ‘‘I fear I do not appreciate” 
this or that article of food. By the way, this 
colloquial use of “I fear” as mere padding is 
modern. Petulance in its French sense of “ im- 
pulsive vivacity”—in French pétulance never 
means “peevishness”— is getting into use in 
literary composition. Since I made a note of this 
word, I have met with it in its restricted sense in 
Mr. Andrew Lang’s ‘ Essays in Little.’ He writes 
of the ‘‘ petulance and sparkle” of the poetry of 
Théodore de Banville. 

May I remark, in reference to Mr. Gop¥REY 
Turyer’s reply (7" S, xi. 356), that I did not 
mean to question whether the phases that certain 
words have recently assumed are objectionable. 
In some cases the extension or restriction of the 
meaning of a word may become desirable. 

While I think it would be well to limit the list 
to bare words, I must say that, as to the phrase 
‘later on,” I have been familiar with it, like Mr. 
E. Leaton-Bienxinsorp (7 §. xi. 454), all my 
life—spent, however, not in the north country 
but in the home counties—and I believe it to be 
constantly used by “‘all sorts and conditions of 
men,” wherever the English language is spoken. 
In “‘ to open up,” the up can hardly be regarded 
as necessarily redundant. Dean Alford, if my 
memory serves me, criticized the innovation in his 
essays on ‘The Queen’s English,’ written some 
thirty years ago. The phrase, however, supplied 
a want, and runs no risk of falling into disuse. 

Henry ATTWELL. 

Barnes 


DIsraeti: Disrar.i (7™ S, xi. 346, 436).— 
Mr, ALFRED F. Ropsins conclusively proves that 
the alteration in the spelling of the name of 
Disraeli took place between the dissolution of Par- 
liament on June 4, 1841, and an early division in 
the next Parliament on February 7, 1842. In the 
interval Disraeli was returned for Shrewsbury, and 
it was there that, within four days of the dissolu- 
tion, viz, on June 8, 1841, he himself did give 
that ‘* personal interference” which Mr. Roppixs 
shrewdly suggests must have been given by Dis- 
raeli to authorize the change of the spelling of his 
name in the official lists. On three addresses to 
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the electors he signed himself “ B. Disraeli.” He 
was returned consequently as “ Disraeli,” and this 
would, of course, be the name which would be en- 
tered on the cflicial lists. Personally “ D’Israeli” 
would be known in the new Parliament, but 
officially and nominally he had retired, and had 
been succeeded by “ Disraeli,” the member for 
Shrewsbury. The three addresses appear on 
small placards, each about twice the size of a page 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ and copies may still be seen care- 
fully framed at a popular restaurant in the market- 
place at Shrewsbury, close to the scene of some 
picturesquely Disraelian episodes in the forties. 
Those of June 8 and 22 are ordinary election ad- 
dresses, and are signed by “‘ B. Disraeli” and G. 
Tomline, the celebrated Colonel, both being re- 
turned. But the address of June 25 is one of some 
interest, and as probably many of your readers 
may like to peruse it, and exercise their ingenuity 
in reading between the lines, I venture to enclose 
you a copy which I made the other day for the 
purpose. It reveals the young statesman (who, by 
the way, challenged the writer of the letter men- 
tioned below to a duel, though both parties were 
bound over to keep the peace) presenting a cha- 
racteristically heroic front to attack on his weakest 
side, and was probably the first public holograph 
by, as it now is the first public printed record of, 
“ B. Disraeli”: — 

To the Free and Independent Electors of the Borough of 

Shrewsbury. 

Gentlemen,—I have waited with impatience until the 
dissolution of Parliament deprived me of my personal 
privilege formally to notice the anonymous placard which 
would persuade you that that personal privilege alone 
shielded me from a crowd of clamorous creditors. 

A letter has appeared this day in the Shrewsbury 
Chronicle, to which some one has ventured to sign his 
name, adopting the statement of the placard: and which 
statement thus signed I unequivocally declare to be 
utterly false. 

There is not a single shilling in the list of judgments 
thus paraded which has not been completely satisfied, 
and I appeal to my presence among you at this moment 
in Shrewsbury in proof of this unequivocal assertion, 

It is true, gentlemen, that some of these judgments 
bear a recent date, I would willingly not dwell on a 
subject which reflects no dishonour on me: but no false 
delicacy must prevent me from declaring what is known 
to all my acquaintance, that those judgments were en- 
tered upon by me as collateral security for a noble friend 
who proved by his conduct that my confidence in him 
was not misplaced : for, long before the dissolution of 
Parliament was anticipated, a projected settlement of his 
affairs having been concluded, he relieved me from every 
liability which I had cheerfully incurred on his behalf, 
and for which I may venture to presume his creditors 
would not have taken my security if they had not been 
satisfied as to my responsibility. 

Gentlemen, I am not one of those who think that the 
merit of a man mainly depends upon his property. On 
the contrary, I value a man for his virtues and his 
talents, his public spirit and his private conduct: but as 
80 petty and prying a epirit of curiosity has been prac- 
tised by certain parties in this borough into my circum- 
stances, I am sure I shall not be accused of ostentation 





when I say that I should not have solicited your suf 
frages had I not been in possession of that ample inde- 
pendence which renders the attainment of any office in 
the State, except as the recognition of public service, to 
me « matter of indifference. 

Gentlemen, this is my clear and unequivocal answer 
to the dastardly attack which bas been made upon me— 
an attack I should think unprecedented for its —_oy 
and its meanness even in electioneering annals. But 
feel assured that every man of generous feelings and 
correct principles, whatever may be his public opinions 
or his party views, will recoil from the use, as he must 
also from the fabricator of such illegal weapons in — 
tical warfare: and that only those who originate and use 
them can suffer by their exercise. 

I have the honour to be, Gentlemen, your obliged and 


faithful servant, B. Disraeli. 

Shrewsbury, June 25th, 1841, 

SILvRIAN. 

P.S.—Since writing the above, I learn that, 
curiously enough, the indenture made between the 
Mayor of Shrewsbury and the Sheriff of Shrop- 
shire relating to the return of Disraeli and Tomline 
distinctly names more than once the former as 
“ Benjamin D’Israeli.” 


In Fraser’s Magazine, vol. v. p. 321, I have 
seen an article on the father of the Earl of Beacons- 
field, in which his name is printed Israel D’ Israeli. 

T. O’'C. 

Socratism : Soctan Democracy (7" §. xi. 349, 
411).—What is asked for at the first reference 
would seem to be the first use of the term Socialism 
for a system, not of Socialists for those who be- 
lieved in it. Curiously enough, the personal term 
appears to have been in use before the general. 
My first note of Socialist is New Moral World, 
Dec. 19, 1835, where a letter thus signed is 
acknowledged. The first editorial use of it is in the 
number for Feb. 20, 1836. Robert Owen, speak- 
ing in Burton Street Rooms, Sunday, March 27, 
1836, used the term as applying to his followers. 
But up to this time and for some while afterwards, 
“social system,” “rational system,” ‘social 
principles,” are used where “socialism” would 
now beemployed. There is an article, ‘ Socialistes 
Modernes ’ in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
1836, p. 289, but socialism is not once mentioned. 
It will be interesting to me and to many other 
Socialists to find the first mention of our faith 
under its present name. H. H. 8. 


Arms or Larran (7" S. xi. 487).— These 
were recorded by a funeral entry in the office of 
Ulster King of Arms, Dublin, in 1677, as follow : 
“Or, on a chief indented azure, three plates.” A 
grant of armorial bearings was made early this 
century to Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, Bart. (the 
son of Walter Laffan, Esq., of Cashel, co. Tip- 
perary), and his descendants. R. A. CotBEck. 

10, Turquand Street, 8. E. 


The following coat of arms was granted by 
Betham, Ulster, to Sir Joseph de Courcy Laffan, 
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ager to the Duke of Kent, son of Walter 

, of Cashel, co. Tipperary: Or, a lion ramp. 
sa., holding in the dexter paw a fleur-de-lys az. 
Crest, Out of a ducal coronet or, an eagle displayed 
sa., serné-de-lys of the first. The baronetcy was 
created in 1828, and became extinct in 1848. In 
an old MS. Ordinary of Arms, by Aaron 
Crossby, the peerage writer, of circa 1685, in my 
possession, there is a coat given in trick for Laffan, 
Az., a chevy. arg. betw. three leopards’ faces or. 
Crest, A griffin segreant az., collared and chained 
and armed or. There is an impalement of Laffhan 
in a funeral entry in Ulster’s Office, dated 1677, 
Or, on a chief indented az., three plates. 

ARTHER VICARS. 


Tuomas Betrerton (1635-1710), Acror anp 
Dramatist (7 §. x. 145).—It may be of interest 
to note that his younger brother, William, described 
as third son of Matthew Bettertun, cook, born at 
Cromish (?), co. Berks, Sept. 4, 1644, was admitted 
to Merchant Taylors’ School in 1656 (‘ Register of 
Merchant Taylors’ School,’ ed. Charles J. Robin- 
son, 1882, vol. i. p. 228). Daniet HIPwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Sarum Missat (7™ §. xii. 28).—Mr. F. H. 
Dickinson, shortly before his death, made over 
the copyright of the Burntisland edition of the 
Sarum Mass Book to the Henry Bradshaw Litur- 
gical Text Society. Further information may be 
obtained of Mr, Parker, of Oxford, the publisher 
of the book. J. Wickuam Lece. 

47, Green Street, W. 


The Burntisland edition was published, under 
the final editorship of the late F. H. Dickinson, 
so long ago as 1883. 
©. H.’s bookseller will tell him. 


C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry. 


Txrornitvus THompson (7 §, xii. 8).—Mr. 
Thompson was the first Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of Ireland, holding that position from 1783 


until about 1789. 


period, as appears from Watson’s Dublin Almanacs, 
and resided at 48, William Street, in this city. 
He was “captain” of the Ouzel Galley 





The price I know not, but 


Club | 


edition, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 11. 10s. (London, 
Remington & Oo.).” I have not the work at 
hand now, but I recollect it contains love-letters 
of Byron, as also a portrait of the poet. 
J. Curnpert Wetcsn, F.C.S. 
The Brewery, Reading. 


Mr. Scoones is not the only person whom 
we have to thank for the publication of the 
billet-doux written in ‘Corinne.’ The effusion is 
printed in Moore’s ‘Life’ of Lord Byron—under 
date. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A, 

Hastings. 


Dickens AnD ‘ Pickwick’ (7 §, xi. 401, 472). 
—There was in the times of ‘‘ coaching days and 
coaching ways” a well-known coach proprietor in 
Bath named Pickwick. This explains the reason 
why the name Moses Pickwick being painted 
on the coach about to start for Bath roused the 
ire of the immortal Sam Weller, who imagined 
that some person was making game of his master, 
and adding insult toinjury. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Pickwick had just been cast in heavy 
damages in the suit of Bardell v. Pickwick. 
Perhaps it might really have been the death of 
ore of the Bath firm which was recorded in the 
newspapers. 

G. W. M. Reynolds took Pickwick on the Con- 
tinent—much, I believe, to the disgust of Dickens— 
in a novel entitled ‘ Pickwick Abroad,’ a very poor 
sequel indeed to the celebrated work. And in 


| another of his stories, ‘Master Timothy’s Book- 


case,’ the same author gives an account of the 


| marriage of Mr. Pickwick—translating him to the 


United States, as it is sometimes called. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A Catatoave or Ministers (7 §, xi. 509),—If 
Mr. Hirpwetv’s name were not at the foot of this 
query one might have spoken of the work as a 


| well-known book. The title of the first volume 


is : ‘An Abridgement of Mr. Baxter’s History of 
his Life and Times, with an account of the 


He was also “his Danish Ministers, &c., who were ejected after the Restaura- 
Majesty’s Consul in Ireland” during the same tion of 


King Charles If.’ Second edition, in 
2 vols. By Edmund Calamy. London, 1713. 
The title of vol. ii, is: ‘An Account of the 
Ministers, Lecturers, Masters and Fellows of 


(2™ 8. ii. 456 ; 4 S. xi. 532), a Trustee of the | Colleges and Schoolmasters who were ejected or 


Royal Exchange, a member of the Dublin Society, | Silenced after the Restoration in 1660. 
a Governor of the Musical Society’s Charitable | 


Loan, and Register of the Diocese of Meath. 


T. O'C. 
Dublin. 


By, or 
before, the Act for Uniformity. Design’d for the 
preserving to Posterity, the memory of their 
names, characters, writings and sufferings.’ London, 
1713. There appears to be a more complete edition: 


|“E. Calamy: ‘The Nonconformists’ Memorial, 


Byrox’s Love-Lerrers (7 §. xi. 508).— | being an account of the Lives, &c., of the 2,000 
Perhaps the following work will help to supply | Ministers ejected from the Church of England, 


the need of J. B.S. “Love Letters of Famous 
Men and Women in the Past and Present Cen- 


| 1666, corrected by Samuel Palmer, 1862, 3 vols. 
y | 8vo., with numerous portraits.” 
tury. Edited by J. T. Merrydew. 1888, first 


Ep. MARsHALL. 
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Two Livks In THE ‘Itrap’ (7 §, xi. 267, 471). 
—I am much obliged by the numerous replies 
which my query has called forth. One of them, 
that by the Rev. Ep. Marsuatt, calls for some 
remark, Mr. MarsHatt does not think that the 
two translations quoted by me can be regarded as 
‘* typical,” inasmuch as, while Lord Derby leaves 
iQpara untranslated, Mr. Leaf has given no 
translation to tpijpwor. Lord Derby has trans- 
lated (@uara, but wrongly, as I think, by “ flight.” 
He no more than Mr. Leaf has translated 
tpjpwot; his ‘ wild and rapid” being no trans- 
lation of it, but a gloss in his rendering of (OuarTa, 
—* wild and rapid flight.” As neither translator 
aimed at the literalness of a crib, both showed 
a wise discretion in leaving tpxjpwor untranslated ; 
Homer having compared the two goddesses to 
doves not in timidity, but only in the mode of 
their motion. When the timidity of the dove is 
the prominent thing in Homer, both Lord Derby 
and Mr. Leaf (or his collaborateur Mr. Myers) 
give it due prominence in their translations. Thus 
the lines, ‘ Iliad,’ xxii. 139, 140,— 

"Hire xipxos dpearduy, EXadpératos, reTenvov, 
Pye diws oipnoe peta tpjpwva wéAccav, 
are rendered by Lord Derby— 
As when a falcon, bird of swiftest flight, 
From some high mountain-top, on tin’rous dove 
Swoops fiercely down,— 
and by Mr. Myers ‘‘ As a falcon upon the moun- 
tains, swiftest of winged things, swoopeth fleetly 


after a trembling dove.” 
R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


‘History or Cromer’ (7 §, xi. 368, 491).— 
We read of “ Stanway, about four miles from Col- 
chester,” as having a ‘‘ wayside chapel for pilgrims 
travelling along the Ikenield way or street.” Exact 
evidence will oblige, because I have always under- 
stood that the true “ Ikenield way or street ” ran 
from Caister St. Edmunds, near Norwich, in a 
south-west direction, to Salisbury and Land’s End. 

A. Hatt. 


Roman Catnotic Recistrers (7 S, ix. 487; 
x. 73).—It may not be improper to add that Ex- 
tracts from the Registers of the Dominicans of 
England and Wales, copied from the archives of 
the Master-General of the Order, at Rome, by the 
Rev. Charles Ferrars Raymond Palmer, in 1881-2, 
a folio volume on paper of 87 pp., forms 
Add. MS. 32,446 (Brit. Mus.). In the same 
repository will be found transcripts by Mr. Palmer 
of the following non-parochial Roman Catholic 
registers : Baptisms, Marriages, Admissions into 
the Confraternity of the Rosary, &c 
ish Hall, in Lancashire, Gifford Hall, in Suffolk, and 
Ugbrooke Park, near Chudleigh, in Devonshire, 
1727-1755 ; Cheam, co. Surrey, 1755-88 ; Wo- 
burn, co. Surrey, 1759-1762 and 1788-1800; 





Warfield, co. Berks, 1776-1784; Leicester and 

Hinckley, co. Leicester, 1785-1814 ; Leicester, co. 

Leicester, 1815-1837; and Hinckley, co. Leicester, 

1814-1837. The entries are comprised in a small 

quarto volume, on paper, of 382 pp., forming 

Add, MS. 32,632. Danizt HiPweLt. 
34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell, 


Harcourt or Penpiey, Herts (7* S. xi. 489). 
—Perhaps the following note may help S1ema, 
Maria Jane Johnson, of Weston Green, Thames 
Ditton, in her will dated April 17, and proved in 
the following September, names as her executors 
John Johnson Harcourt, of East India House and 
Camberwell, and George Simon Harcourt Ainslie, 
cornet first Regiment Royal Dragoons. 

As a possible clue to the identification of the 
above-named, compare the following extract from 
the pedigree of Eyre of Wilts, as given in 
Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry’ (1852):— 

“ Walpole Eyre, Eeq., of Burnham, Bucks, m. in Nov., 
1767, Miss Sarah Johnson, and had 3 sons, viz., Henry 
Samuel, his successor ; John Thomas, m. Harriet Mar- 
garet, dau. of —— Ainslie, Esq.;......Walpole, m. Eliza- 
beth, dau. of —— Johnson, Esq.” 

Can any reader supplement the above with in- 
formation as to (1) the parentage and lineage of 
‘* Miss Sarah Johnson,” (2) the husband of the 
above-mentioned testatrix, (3) —— Johnson, Esq., 
father of Elizabeth Eyre ? JOHANNIDES. 


May I refer to my notes at p. 358 of vol. iii, 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, New Series. 
I have a few names, &c., not there given. 

ReGinaLp Stewart BoppDINeToN. 

15, Markham Square, Chelsea, 8,W. 


Freperick II; or Prussia (7 §, xi. 426, 518). 
—If we consult one of the later ahd most trust- 
worthy biographers of Frederick II., viz., Martin 
Philippson (v. ‘Der Neue Plutarch,’ ed. Gottschall, 
Elfter Theil, Leipzig, 1885), we find (1) that the 
king not only gave patronage to the expelled 
Jesuits, but, even as Crown Prince, he afforded 
material support to those refugees who were 
banished from Salzburg on account of their 
religious faith ; (2) that his behaviour to his wife 
was not altogether so odious as it appears, since 
his marriage had been enforced upon him by his 
father, and, unfortunately, no real tie of mutual 
love had ever united their hearts. Nevertheless, 
though he was unable to conquer his personal 
aversion, and to share his life with one who had 
no place in his heart and mind, itis well known 
that she was treated by him with royal honour an 
dignity until his end. Z. 


Tue “Cock Tavern,” Freer Street (7 §. xi. 
349, 410, 491).—I have always fancied that I was 
disgusted with the cock put outside the new place, 
We are now told it is a facsimile. Surely it is 
more than twice as big as the old cock was! If 
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the original is really inside, I should like to know 
about this. Facsimile should be the same size | 
exactly. I cannot willingly relinquish my pre- 
judice as to the size. Why do you not go and see 
for yourself ?—somebody will ask. That seems a 
very simple question, but I cannot answer it ; 
unless, indeed, it be reasonable to say that I prefer 
my old recollection of the ‘‘ Cock Tavern” to the 
improved vulgarism. I do not want to find the | 
north to be south. C. A. Warp. | 
Walthamstow, 


An article on the “Cock,” by an Old Templar | 
(T. E. Kebbel), appeared in Fraser’s Magazine for | 
September, 1882. Wm. H. Peet. 


Rerormapogs (7™ §, xi. 507).—Some interest- | 
ing remarks upon this word, and its use in the 
reign of Charles II. may be found in De Quincey’s 
* Works,’ xvi. 490. 

Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Wiu-o’-rae-Wisp (7" S. xi. 103, 275, 377). 
—Mnr. Tomiinson says the author of ‘Guide to 
Science,’ when he wrote about the ignis fatuus 
did not know the difference between marsh gas 
(carburetted hydrogen) and phosphuretted hydro- 
gen. It would have been more correct to have 
said he did not know positively to which of these 
gases to attribute the ignis fatwus, and I believe 
it is still a matter of doubt whether to write it 
down PH, or C,H, Light carburetted bydrogen 
is marsh gas, and the ignis fatuus is seen in 
marshy places and over stagnant pools, The author 
of ‘Guide to Science’ attributes the phenomenon 
to decayed animal substances (PH;), and, also to | 
decayed vegetable substances (C,H,), under the | 
hypothesis that these wandering fires are some: | 
times one and sometimes the other, or, at any 
rate, that popularly the two phenomena are called 
will-o’-the-wisps. If Mr. Tomiinson can posi- 
tively assert that marsh gas is never ignis fatuus, 
or that the ignis fatuus must be phosphuretted 
hydrogen, probably many would like to see his 
proof besides myself. 

Of course it will be borne in mind that the 
accidental spark of a pipe may occasionally light 
“marsh gas.” I am exceedingly averse to defend- 
ing any statement made in my books, but am | 
most thankful for information. Next to the 
pleasure of being right is that of being set right. 

E. Coppam Brewer. 


In my quotation from Dr. Brewer's ‘Guide’ I | 
omitted the following note to the “ phosphoric | 
hydrogen,” which Mr. Tomutnson calls in ques- | 
tion :— 

“If phosphorus be boiled with milk of lime, and the 
beak of the retort placed under water, bubbles of phos- | 
phoretted hydrogen will rise successively through the | 
water, and (on reaching the surface) burst into flame. | 
It is the singular property of this gas to ignite spon- | 








taneously in air when it has been produced by the action 
of lime or potass on water; when the gas is proc 
directly from hydrated phosphorus, it does not ignite 
spontaneously, because it is more pure.” 


Ceter et Avpax. J 


A Few: Severat (7" §. xi. 107, 317; xii. 16) 
—Chaucer’s equivalent for a few may be recalled. 
Disposing of the Sownour’s familiarity with cer- 
tain legal expressions, he says (‘ Prol.,’ lJ. 639, 
640) :— 

A fewe termes hadde he, two or thre, 
That he bad lerned out of som decree. 

The phrase “ two or thre ” (common in Scotland 
in the compound form ‘‘twa-three”) is of itself 
noteworthy, and may be compared with the 
example in Matt. xviii. 20, ‘* Where two or three 
are gathered together.” Miss Busk is perhaps 
right in believing that, apart from comparison, 
few is rarely used “ to denote more than four”; but 
then, one wonders, when does the word not either 
express or imply comparison ? 

Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Tom Hoop’s Monument (7 §. xi. 222, 314, 
495).—According to the remarks of your corre- 
spondents at the third reference, what I said 
seems to have been misunderstood. My note 
was written owing to the peculiarity of the 
expression “Biceps of Parnassus.”  ‘‘ Biceps 
Parnassus” I knew, but not “ Biceps Parnassi.” 
If any one can quote a passage in illustration of 
the latter, then my position is untenable. “Biceps,” 
of course, is used by us as a noun for a certain 
muscle, but in classical Latin, so far as I know, 
the word was adjectival. I was quite aware that 
Livy had “ puer biceps,” and Varro ‘‘ bicepsos,” 
but these appear irrelevant to the subject under 
discussion. F, OC. Birxseck Terry. 


Laxsour Sonos (7* S. xii. 1).—See ‘ N. & Q., 
5" S. x. 344, 477; xi. 158 ; 6" S. ii. 473 ; iii. 58; 
iv. 238. Geo. L, APpPERSON. 


Mirace (7* §, xi. 327, 516).—I was once, for a 
very short time, in exceedingly hot weather, at 
Skegness, on the Lincoln coast. A local en- 
thusiast claimed for it the distinction of being 
the only place in England where the fata mor- 
gana had ever been seen, adding, “This is exactly 
the day when you may expect to be favoured”; 
and I was “almost persuaded” to believe I saw 
something which was certainly not within ordinary 
view, but whether ships or mountains I cannot 
now remember. R. H. Busx. 


Frigstanp (7 §, xi. 347, 452).—I learn from 
Vicary’s ‘Saga Time’ that Sigurd Stephanius, 
Rector of Skalholt School, published in 1570 a 
chart founded on the historical sagas. This chart 
is shown in Mr. Vicary’s book, and the island of 
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“Frisland” appears in what would now be reckoned 
about 60° 30’ N., 10° W. It is marked H, and 
the comment of Stephanius annexed to that letter 
is (translated) : “ H. What island this is I do not 
know, unless it be the island that a Venetian 
found, and the Germans call Friesland” (pp. 196-8). 
Sr. Swirary. 


Dicnton Caricature (7 §, xi. 508).—The 
caricature ‘Sell and Repent’ was “Drawn Etch? 
& Pub* by Rich* Dighton, 1817, Nov" 29.” In 
the Guildhall Library, London, there is a copy of 
Dighton’s ‘City Characters, with the names of 
the caricatured individuals added, and upon ‘Sell 
and Repent’ appears the name Mr. Hall. 

Corriz Leonarp THompson. 


Ducks’ Eacs (7 §. xi. 427).—This used to be 
done in Derbyshire when I was a boy. In fact, 
it was the custom of all the folk who kept fowls to 
boil and chop up for the hen and chickens, or 
ducks and ducklings, all the “addlin’s” of egg 
settings, “addlin’s” being the unproductive eggs. 
They were not given as first food, so far as I am 
aware, Taos. RatcuirFe. 

Worksop. 


Great Ormonp Street, Lonpon (7™ §S. xi. 
489).—I take it for granted that Mr. Bone knows 
all that Cunningham has to say about the street, 
and that he has referred to “Powys House” under 
the separate heading “‘ Powys”; that he knows all 
about Lord Thurlow’s, now the Working Men’s 
College, established by Maurice, and removed 
here from the Blackfriars Road. Charles Butler’s 
address, which he especially wants, was No. 44. 
He lived in the same house with Lieut.-Col. 
Charles Stoner. His chambers were at 12, New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. Macaulay wrote his famous 
essay on Milton at No. 50. Dr. Stukeley dates 
his ‘Itinerarium Curiosum’ from No. 49. The 
portico of No, 48 was so beautiful it was bought 
for South Kensington for 35/., and the ceiling of a 
room sold for fifty guineas. Dr. Hickes, of the 
‘Thesaurus,’ lived here, Dr. Hawkesworth, Soame 
Jenyns, Robert Nelson, Chancellor Hardwicke, 
Dr. Mead. Smith’s clever ‘Book for a Rainy 
Day’ gives Atkinson Bush as residing here, and 
also Parton, who wrote a ‘ History of St. Giles’s 
in the Fields.’ Sir Thomas Lowther was an in- 
habitant. Charles Jennens, who (1772) attempted 
to edit Shakspere, lived here in great splendour, 
whence they called him “Solyman the magnifi- 
cent.” The rectory house of St. George the 
Martyr is No. 42. When first built, the backs of 
these houses on the north side had a magnificent 
view to Highgate and Hampstead. The associa- 
tions are endless. C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


The ‘Royal Blue Book’ for 1832 gives the three 
following addresses of Charles Butler, viz., 44, 





Great Ormond Street, Bloomsbury; 12, New 
and Wykeham, Spalding, 
G. F. R. B. 


Square, Lincoln’s Inn ; 
Lincolnshire. 


Charles Butler, King’s Counsel, and the first 
professor of the Roman Catholic faith who was 
admitted to plead at the bar after the repeal of the 
prohibitory statutes against Papists. He was the 
author of many works on jurisprudence, history, 
and theology. He died at his house, No. 44, 
Great Ormond Street, on June 2, 1832, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. For the names of 
some of the eminent inhabitants of this street see 
Peter Cunningham’s ‘ Hand-Book of London.’ 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


BrecioeraPay or Scnoor anp CoLtece MaGa- 
zinEs (7™ §, iv. 5, 110; v. 476; vi. 93, 214).—In 
order to keep this list up to date it should be added 
that Westminster School has recently issued not 
only the Elizabethan, which has reached vol. vi. 
No, 22, April, 1891, but also— 

Westminster Truth. Magna est veritas, et preevalebit, 
Weekly, One Penny. Women’s Printing Society, Ld., 
2l1b, Great College Street, Westminster. 8vo., 2 leaves. 
No. 3, January 31, 1890. 

Pen and Brush. Dat Dens Incrementum, Price 6d. 
Unwin Brothers, 27, Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, B.C. 
8vo., pp. 8, with Illustrations. Vol. i, No. 1, May, 1891, 


W. C. B. 


Baccarat: 1Ts Derivation (7" S. xi. 488).— 
No exception ought, perhaps, to be taken to the 
amiable workers for the ‘ New English Dictionary’; 
no doubt to read newspapers and books with the 
view to writing out slips of dictionary instances 
seems to some minds a more “elevated” round 
game than—well, say playing baccarat ; but when 
we are continually asked to bow before the pro- 
nouncements of the ‘ New Dictionary,’ it becomes 
opportune to point out that amateur work does 
not here, any more than in any other matter or 
thing, embody the thoroughness which might be 
expected of professional work. 

In the present instance the derivation from ‘‘F. 
baccara” can only be characterized as a rough-and- 
ready bit of work; nor is the description of 
the game anything but an amateur translation 
from Littré. Possibly professionals might have 
carried the derivation a little further back—e.g., 
some French authorities believe the game to have 
been brought from Italy so far back as the time of 
Charles VILL, &c. I will only concern myself to- 
day, however, with the final letter, the letter which 
Mr. Birxseck Terry calls “the excrescent t,” 
led by this amateur work to think it is an English 
excrescence on the French word. But in French 
authors of the day the word will be found to be 
more often written with than without the final ¢, 
Hector Malot, indeed, wrote a novel with this word 
for title, spelt ‘ Baccara.’ Cherbuliez, in ‘ Brohl 
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et Comp**,’ spells the same, and Ohnet, in ‘ Lise 
Fleuron’ ; but I have an idea that I have seen the 
final ¢ to the word when used incidentally by the 
same authors in other works. Marie Colombier 
certainly uses both spellings in the one work 
*Courte et Bonne,’ and I have notes of the spelling 
baccarat persistently in use by André Theuriet, 
Mario Mehard, Gontran Borys, Arséne Houssaye, 
Léopold Stapleaux, and others. R. H. Busx. 
16, Montagu Street, Portman Square, 


Mr. G. A. Sala, in ‘Echoes of the Week’ 
for June 6, asks the same question as Mr. 
Terry regarding this word, which has obtained so 
much prominence within the last few months. He 
states :— 

* There is in the department of Meurthe, in France, a 
busy little town called Baccarat, famous for its manu- 
facture of cut glass. A workman in this factory who had 
invented a new process of glass-blowing was awarded in 
1823 with the Montyon prize ‘for virtue.’ Such a guer- 
don, I fancy, would scarcely have been claimed by the 
inventor of Baccarat, the gambling game. Whence it 
came isa mystery. The Italian botanists recognize a 
plant called Baccara, or Lion’s Tongue, and some autho- 
rities hold that the game of baccarat was imported into 
France from Italy by the soldiers of Charles VIII, 
. care! you are marvellous forward,’ says Gremio in 
the ‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ but it is to be feared that 
* baccare’ has little affinity with baccarat, which Littre, 
by the way, spells ‘ baccara.’”’ 

T. OC. 


Dublin, 


Undoubtedly the word comes to us through the 
Spanish language, but it bears every sign of being 
originally introduced into it from Arabic. Some 
thirty years ago I travelled from the River Plate 
by the Royal Mail Steamship, and often in the 
evening played at venite y uno with my fellow 
passengers, most of whom spoke Spanish. The 
deal was always called la baraja, and the same 
word was also used for the pack of cards itself. 
Stevens's ‘ Spanish-English Dictionary,’ 1706, gives 
** Baraja, a Fray, a Confusion, a Quarrel ; also a 
Pack of Cards, Arab.” APPLEBY. 


Sir Ropert Corton (7 §S. xi. 387).—Watt, in 
his ‘ Bibliotheca Britannica,’ s.v. “Sir Robert 
Bruce Cotton,” mentions the “Cottoni Posthuma, 
published by James Howell, first in 1651, fol., 
afterwards in 1672, 8vo.,” and also “ Divers choice 
Pieces by Howell. Lond., 1651, 8vo.” 

J. F. Mawnserou. 


Liverpool. 


Carmicaaret Famity (6" §. vi. 489, 546 ; vii. 
77, 233; 7” S. xi. 332, 458).—Would Mr. 
Carmicaazt kindly state where his reference to 
John Riddell is to be found? That John Riddell 
knew of no heirs male of the bodies of John and 
Samuel, sons of the first Lord Carmichael, is a 
fact of no greater value than Douglas’s seeming 
ignorance of these gentlemen’s existence. It would 





be interesting to know whether ‘‘ the shadow” re- 
ferred to is of such a nature as to interfere with 
the possibility of their having legitimate repre- 
sentatives, as it appears sufficiently material to 
interfere with the establishment of “the perfectly 
well-known and substantial claim of the heir-male 
general.” HynprorD. 


Cowrsvcat Rieuts (7 §, xi. 383).—I should 
like to know if any passages can be cited in which 
obsequies is used as equivalent to simple rites. 
Its usual meaning is, of course, funeral rites, as 
in Chaucer :— 

And to the ladies he restor’d again 
The bodies of their husbands that were slain, 
To do the obsequies, as was then the guise. 

* Canterbury Tales,’ ll. 993-5. 

In the passage quoted from ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ 
it seems to me that the word obsequics does not 
mean what Mr. T. E. Pacer imputes to it, but 
love or affection shown for the deceased, as Paris, 
three lines before, says :— 

The obsequies that I for thee will keep, 
Nightly shall be to strew thy grave and weep. 

Surely there is a distinction between ‘‘ conjugal 
rites,” the ceremonies attendant upon marriage, 
and “ conjugal rights,” the rights which marriage 
bestows, however they may be defined. Scott, in 
his ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ canto vi., correctly 
uses “ rites” for the ceremony of marriage :— 

Me lists not at this tide declare 

The splendour of the spousal rite. St. 4. 
Nor durst the rites of spousal grace, 

So much she fear’d each holy place. St. 5. 
The spousal rites were ended soon, — St, 6. 

In Chambers’s ‘‘ Reprints of English Classics,” 
“rites” in the second quotation is spelt “ = q 
I, however, have quoted from the Globe edition, 
which I suppose gives what Scott wrote. 

F. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Lapy Pennyman’s ‘ Miscettanies’ (7™ §, xi. 
443).—Is there any confirmation of this lady's 
marriage, as stated in the preface to this book, or 
of her husband having succeeded to the baronetcy? 
She is not mentioned in the Pennyman pedigree 
as given by Betham (ii. 342), nor in any edition of 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage’ before 1852, when the baronetcy 
expired. She is said to have married, about 1703, 
Thomas, second son of Sir James Pennyman, 
Bart., and her husband is said to have succeeded 
his brother as baronet. Sir James Pennyman, the 
first baronet, had (according to Betham) “ one son,” 
Sir Thomas, second baronet, who died 1708, 
leaving six sons, of whom Thomas was the third. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son, Sir James, the 
third baronet, who died 1745, having had five sons, 
of whom Thomas was the third, and is said to have 
died in 1759. He was succeeded by his second 
son, Sir William, who held the title till 1768. 


| There is, therefore, no room for Sir Thomas and 
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Lady Margaret Pennyman as mentioned in the 
preface of the volume named above. 

In connexion with this baronetcy there is a 
discrepancy between Betham and Burke, which 
should be cleared up. Betham, in 1802, says Sir 
James, the sixth baronet, ‘‘ m. , dau. of —— 
Grey, by whom he had twins, born 16 January, 
1778. He married, secondly, Charlotte, dau. of 
Bethell Robinson, of Calwick.” Burke says Sir 
James married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Henry 
Grey, Bart., by whom (who died 1815) he had one 
son and four daughters. He mentions no second 
wife, and says Sir James died 1808. Which 
statement is correct ? Sicma. 


Awnvats (7" §, vii. 304, 435).—A correspondent 
suggested that a bibliography of the annuals so 
popular during the second quarter of the present 
century would be of interest to the readers of 
‘N. & Q.,’ as many of them might now be classed 
among the books which have becomerare. Permit 
me, for the benefit of your readers, to draw attention 
to the fact that the first of a series of articles 
entitled ‘The Annuals of Sixty Years Ago’ 
appeared in the Publishers’ Circular for June 27 
of the current year. 

Everarp Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Rervsat oF KyicHtTHoop By A JupcE (7" §. 
xi. 305, 396, 418, 477).—I think it is a fact that 
Mr. Denman “refused” the proffered honour. 
Sir George Honyman, as a baronet, was not 
knighted when made a judge; nor would Sir 
Henry Jackson have been so distinguished had 
his career been prolonged. Is my friend Mr. 
Pickrorp displaying his accustomed accuracy 
when he says that honourables “could not well 
have accepted an inferior honour”? Have there 
not been knighted “‘honourables” in plenty in the 
army and the diplomatic service? Was not the 
duke himself once the Hon. Sir Arthur Wellesley ? 

Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Esquire (7 §. xii. 29).—I was practically the 
author of the note objected to at this reference. 
In my ‘ Dictionary’ I derive esquire, as generally 
understood, certainly not from the French écuyer 
(which can only be probable to very old-fashioned 
people indeed, as it would not account for the s), 
but from the Old French escwyer; and this again 
from the Low Latin accus. scutarium, a shield- 
bearer. To this derivation I adhere, and I am 
pleased to find that your correspondent practically 
approves of it. 

But the note in the Atheneum does not happen 
to refer to this word at all. There are two “squires” 





in English, and the other squire means a mason’s | 
square, It is used thrice by Shakespeare : ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ V. ii. 474 ; ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IV. 


iv. 348; ‘1 Hen. IV.,’ II. ii. 13; and once by 
Spenser, ‘F. Q.,’ II. i. 58. These are authors 
which should be read. The derivation of this 
squire (which has no connexion with the other) is 
from the O.F. esquire, also spelt esquierre and 
esquarre ; see esquarre in Godefroy’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
All these are from the same source as the Mod. 
square, which I explain. 

This is what I was talking about; but the note 
of my discourse does not sufficiently explain this. 
After this explanation, I hope it will be allowed 
that I am really quite right. It is not the first 
time that I have been told I am wrong, because my 
drift has not been perceived. It is hardly fair to 
judge by a necessarily meagre report. The article 
will be printed in full in due time, and your 
correspondent shall have a copy if I can get his 
address. Wa ter W. SKeat. 


Reference to the ‘ New English Dictionary,’ s.v. 
“ Esquire?,” will reassure Mr. Parner. It is the 
name of the heraldic bearing, and not the title of 
gentility, that the editors of the ‘Dictionary’ 
derive from escaire. Q. V. 


Wittis’s Rooms (7 §. xi. 144, 213, 373, 418, 
458, 513).—I am sorry to have attributed to Mr. 
Sranpish Haty the blunder which appears to 
have been really made by Peter Cunningham. 
That it is a blunder Mr. Harty will see by re- 
ferring to the second edition of the ‘ Handbook of 
London’ (1850), where the matter is set right. 
The mistake is surprising, as Cunningham knew 
well enough the difference between Old and Young 
White’s. Mr. Haty is mistaken in supposing 
that Brooks’s Club (under that name) was in 
existence in 1764. Almack’s Club was founded 
in 1764, and the house in Pall Mall was taken in 
1778 by Brooks, who removed the club to St. 
James’s Street and gave it his own name, 

Henry B. WHEATLEY. 


“Crever Devits” (7 S. xii. 9).—I have 
always seen this phrase attributed to the Duke of 
Wellington. In Lord Stanhope’s most interesting 
little volume, ‘ Conversations with the Duke of 
Wellington,’ occurs the following :— 

“TI never shall forget the energy and earnestness of 
manner with which he deprecated mere ‘secular educa- 
tion,’ knowledge without religion, and doubted whether 
the devil himself could devise a worse scheme of social 
destruction,” 

Atrrep Garry, D.D. 


My father was fond of quoting, “If you educate 
children without religion, you are only making 
them clever devils,” as a saying of the great Duke of 
Wellington, with whom he was on terms of inti- 
macy. Probably the remark came out in con- 
versation in my father’s hearing. The subject was 
one on which the duke felt much, and often ex- 
pressed himself strongly. Frances Bussey. 

Wormley Bury, Broxbourne 
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“ Apmirat Cuarist” Epitara (7 §. xii, 43).— 
This is very common. I know of an example 
nearly a century—certainly over half a century— 
earlier than that given by Miss Busx. It is in 
the old burying-ground at Ardrossan, and is so 
grotesquely spelt that I suspect that even then the 
“true text” was a floating tradition. I took a 
copy of the inscription; but, alas! my note is 
misiaid. The evil shall be remedied the next 
time I go to Ardrossan. Gro. Neitsoy. 


There is one at St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet. 


Vipers (7 §, xi. 248, 335, 498).—In ‘N. & Q.,’ 
1* S. vii. 152, a Sussex variant of the couplet 
respecting the ‘“‘ deaf adder” is given :— 

If I could hear as well as see, 
No man of life should master me. 
The above is supposed to be marked on its belly. 


J. F. Mawnsercou. 
Liverpool. 


Srr Tomas Josuva Pratt, Baron or THE Ex- 
CHEQUER (7" S, x. 507; xi. 58, 133).—It may not 
be improper to add that his father, Thomas Platt, 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, born Jan. 4, 1760, 
admitted an attorney and solicitor 1780, and 
Chamber Clerk to Lords Mansfield, Kenyon, and 
Ellenborough, Chief Justices of England, died 
Oct. 8, 1842, and was buried with Catherine, his 
wife (died Jan. 26, 1843, et. 76), in Highgate 
Cemetery, co. Middlesex. Danrec Hipwe tt. 

34, Myddelton Square, Clerkenwell. 


Rowctirre or Rocurre Famiry (7 §. xi. 
267, 498).—There were Rocliffes living here 
between 1560 and 1600, and perhaps later. Henry 
and Philip Rocliffe had families at that time. If 
Mr. Berson desires, and will write, I could give 
him a list of entries of the name. C. Moor. 

Vicarage, Barton-on-Humber. 


ArcuBisHor Monraicye (7" §, xi. 487; xii. 
38).—I hasten to correct myself and to apologize. 
Dugdale does mention the archbishop, and makes 
him of the Westow family. This is conclusive 
against his humbleorigin. The mistake, however, 
has been made of connecting him and his pedigree 
with Wistow. W. C. B. 


TE Marquis oF Buckincnam’s Mansion (7 
8. xii. 8).—I do not believe that any Marquis of 
Buckingham owned or tenanted a mansion near 


Wormwood Scrubbs. I think that the solution of 
Mr. Story’s query is that there was there an inn 
or public-house named after that illustrious house. 


E. Watrorp, M.A, 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Hoare: Foster (7" §. xi. 88, 197).—John 
Foster was son of Anthony Foster, of Dunleve, by 
his wife Mary, daughter of Christopher Verdon, 





Esq., of Clonmore, co. Louth. He married in 
1704 Mary (not Elizabeth), daughter of William 
Fortescue, Esq., of Newratb, co. Louth, by Mar- 
garet, only daughter of Nicholas Gernon, Esq., of 
Miltown, co. Louth. The above I take from my 
copy of the ‘Seize Quartiers’ of the late Lord 
Farnham. Y. S. M. 


Soxcs WanteEp (6 S. viii. 329, 374).—My old 
friend and brother officer GeNERAL Ricavp is now 
at his rest. I send, however, the following extract 
from Wheeler's ‘Noted Names of Fiction’ to 
‘N. & Q.’ for the benefit of those readers to whom 
it may be of interest :— 

“Newland, Abraham. A name by which a Bank-of- 
England note was long known, owing it its being made 
payable to Mr. Newland, one of the governors. An old 
song, fifty or sixty years ago, ran thus :— 

For fashion and arts, should you seek foreign parts, 

It matters not wherever you land, 

Hebrew, Latin, or Greek, the same language they speak, 

The language of Abraham Newland. 


Chorus. 
Oh Abraham Newland, notified Abrabam Newland ! 
With compliments crammed, you may die and be 
damned, 
If you haven’t an Abraham Newland.” 


CeLer et Avpax. 


‘GentLeMAN InstructeD’ (5 S. x. 27).—I 
cannot find that this query has been answered, so, 
acting on the principle of “ better late than never,” 
it may be stated that Halkett and Laing say that 
the author of ‘A Gentleman Instructed in the 
Conduct of a Virtuous and Happy Life’ was Wil- 
liam Darrell. The second edition was published 
in 1704. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool, 


Cuurcn at GreenstTeaD: Cuestyut TIMBER 
(7™ S. x. 208, 297, 371, 476; xi. 15).—With 
respect to chestnut being used architecturally, 
W. C. B. speaks of the roof of the great school- 
room at Westminster School (said to be thirteenth 
century work) being made of chestnut timber, and 
the tables in the college ball of the same material, 
taken from some Spanish Armada wreckage. It 
must not be forgotten that a similar tradition ob- 
tains with regard to the magnificent roof of the 
Middle Temple Hall, though I am not sure 
whether it is so with the still more interesting 
and beautiful screen, which latter has certainly 
the appearance of good old English oak. 

J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji. 

“Brioop Is THICKER THAN WATER” (7S. xi. 
487; xii. 53).—I do not think that J. W. V. cor- 
rectly recalls the version of this anecdote as first 
given to the public in (I think) the month of June, 
1859, by—I write subject to correction—the special 
correspondent of the Times during our war with 
China in that year. If my memory serve me cor- 
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rectly, and latterly, alas! (ex. gr. your columns 
passim) it has played me some “ jade’s tricks,” 
what was described—I do not say what actually 
happened, for the saying “non e vero si ben tro- 
yato” provides us still with a wholesome caveat— 
was this. Our naval squadron in the Chinese 
waters was engaged in bombarding the forts of 
Taku. A squadron of vessels of the United States 
navy was at the time cruising off the same coast. 
The United States were neutrals. The captain of | 
one of their frigates had occasion to visit the com- | 
mander of a British line-of-battle ship. At the | 
moment of his official call he found the latter hotly | 
engaged with the land batteries. He left his gig | 
alongside the fighting ship, with his boat’s crew in | 
charge of her, while he went on board, and was | 
conducted to the captain’s cabin. When, on the | 
termination of his visit, he resought his boat, he 
found her attached to the ship’s side by her painter, 
but tenantless. The story goes that, searching for 
his boat’s crew, he found them amongst the smoke 
on the fighting-deck of the man-of-war, stripped 
to the waist, and helping the British Jack Tars to 
work the guns! The American captain was natur- 
ally very angry, for such a situation might have | 
led his Government into serious complications with | 
the Chinese empire ; but when he warmly remon- | 
strated with the coxswain of his cutter, that official, | 
it is said, as he saluted, offered the now historical 
apology, “Arter all, sir, blood’s thicker than 
water!” Nemo. 








Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
Le Morte d’ Arthur. By Sir Thomas Malory. Edited 
by H. Oskar Sommer, Ph.D. Vol. III, (Nutt.) 
To most readers the third and concluding volume of this 
admirable edition of the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ will be the 
most readable as well as the most important of the three. 
In this Dr. Sommer traces with elaborate analysis and 
commendable fidelity the sources whence Malory drew | 
his materials, extracting parts from different romances, 
and blending them into one work. As, quoting Southey, 
Dr. Sommer says, this process was carried out “at the 





best —_— time; a generation earlier the language | 
woul 


have retained too much of its Teutonic form; a | 


generation later and the task would have devolved into | 
the hands of men who performed it as a trade, and | 
equally debased the work which they interpreted and | 
the language in which they wrote.” The question of | 
the origin and relationship of the various branches of | 
Arthurian romance—the “ Merlin,” the “ Lancelot,” the 
“Tristan,” all represented in ‘ Le Mort d’Arthur’—has 
been the subject of exhaustive treatment in ‘ Les Romans 
en Vers du Cycle de la Table Ronde’ of M. Gaston Paris, 
whose theory has not, however, passed wholly un- 
challenged. 

To indicate in even the faintest degree the obligations | 
of Malory to the ‘Merlin’ by Robert de Boron, the 
‘ Ordinary Merlin’ and the ‘Suite de Merlin,’ to the 

rose version of ‘ Tristan,’ ‘La Morte Arthur’ of the 

,1ornton MS,, &c., is wholly beyond our space, Tables | 
of these form a feature in the volume, and MSS. hitherto 
unprinted are given as an appendix. The merits of the 
two previous volumes have been conceded. They have 


for the first time rendered generally accessible a trust- 
worthy text of a masterpiece of English prose, and have 
facilitated its study by an ample glossary and other all- 
important critical aids. In the concluding volume the 
position is shown for the first time of Malory’s compila- 
tion in the “criticism of the Arthurian cycle.” The 
sources whence Malory has drawn are defined with re- 
markable clearness, and the literal translations in which 
he continually indulged are separated from the not very 
numerous episodes, ogeney of his own invention, for 
which he is responsible, For certain portions of the 
cycle Malory, Dr. Sommer holds, is our only authority. 
These consist of the last part of book iv., the whole of 
book vii., a lost ‘Suite de Lancelot,’ and what is called a 
lost ‘ Tristan’ trilogy. Mr, Andrew Lang furnishes a 
delightfully written and ingenious introd 'y essay, in 
which he calls the work “ of all jumbles the most poetic 
and the most pathetic,” compares Guinevere with Helen 
of Troy, and the love, “‘constant as it is sinful,” of 
Lancelot and Guinevere with “the passion of Clytem- 
nestra and Aigisthus, ‘with sheer doom before their 
eyes.” All that Mr, Lang writes repays perusaly and 
most of it repays study, Mr. Nutt, meanwhile, himeelf 
a student of Arthurian romance, sends out the work in 
a shape that delights the heart of a book-lover, 


The Shrine of Love,and Other Stories. By Lady Di 
(Routledge & Sons.) yas 
Not the least conspicuous among the attractions of 
these mystical and poetical allegories is the antiquarian 
flavour they one and all possess, an attribute which 
qualifies them for notice in a periodical dealing little 
with modern belles lettres. In their conception, ‘ An 
Outcast Spirit,’ ‘ Heart’s Desire,’ and ‘The Triumph 
of the Cross’ resemble the poetic literature of late 
medizval and early renaissance times, with its mingling 
of faith and aspiration with sustained lament, A pro- 
found scorn of philistine ideals is accompanied in the 
stories with a sense that out of defeat and death may 
spring triumph, and that the martyr for social causes 
may, like his predecessor, in his agony be cheered with 
a view of the delectable lands, The tragedy of a life 
blighted by mistakes noble in purpose, the relentlessness 
of the world in dealing with any revolt against conven- 
tion, the coils in which a nature may be involved when 
heredity and education are at war with circumsetance— 
these and similar issues are raised by Lady Dilke, and 
form the subjects of what are, in fact, prose idyls. 
Whether we see Love, “the merciful one,” unveiling 
his face to the girl “after her long tribulation and 
anguish,” in ‘The Shrine of Love’; the dying ‘ Weaver 
of Lyons’ finding in the possession of the “ Book of 
Truth” compensation for his sublime sacrifice; or 
shudder as ‘The Outcast Spirit,’ with the knowledge 
that “ for those who have no place in life neither is any 
place in death” passes out upon the night; or with the 
child, in ‘Heart's Desire,’ watch the closed doors of 
the House of Whiteness, we follow willingly and un- 
swervingly our author, swayed by her moods, accepting 
her theories, and temporarily, at least, being consecrated 
and sealed into her faith. The atmosphere of the South 
of France is delightfully caught, and initial letters 
depicting scenes at Aigues Mortes, Carcassone, and 





| other spots of historic interest, add to the antiquarian 


claims of the volume. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
Edited by Dr. Jas. A. H. Murray. Vol. III. Part I. 
By Henry Bradley, Hon. M.A.Oxon, (Clarendon 
Press, 

Ir bas long been known to those interested in tle pro- 

gress of this national work that apart, in a sense, from 

Dr. Murray, Mr, Bradley was working at the third 
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volume of the at ‘Dictionary.’ In our columns, 
indeed, proof of this joint or associated labour has been 
furnished. Its results are apparent in the appearance 
of the first part of volume three before volume two is 
completed. That some sub-division of labour was in- 
dispensable if any of the originators of the work were 
to witness its conclusion was evident. The present 
arrangement is probably the best that could be devised. 
While careful to exonerate Dr. Murray from responsi- 
bility for any of the faults of the present contribution, 
Mr. Bradley, the president of the Philological Society, 
makes full confi f indebted Few of the pages 
are there which have not benefited by the suggestions of 
the keen and untiring editor-in-chief, It is inconvenient 
and superfluous, with the appearance of each successive 
part, to open out afresh the scheme of the ‘ Dictionary,’ 
or to furnish philological essays upon the more important 
words included in the instalment. Concerning the merits 
and importance of the work no two opinions are con- 
ceivable. It is a noble effort to place England on a level 
with Germany in philological respects, and to supply the 
history of — word that an Englishman speaks or 
writes, Other dictionaries, how pretentious or important 
soever, are mere stopgaps, and for the completion of this 
work English scholarship is compelled to wait, All is 
now well in hand, and the progress, though it never can 
be rapid, may be trusted to be steady. It will furnish 
an idea how immense is the labour involved when it is 
said that the three hundred and fifty pages, or the more 
than a thousand columns, of the present part give expla- 
nations and illustrations of nine thousand one hundred 
and ninety-three words, of which six thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two are main words. An unusually 
large proportion of the words in this part, comprising the 
letter E, are technical terms belonging to modern ecience, 
One has only to think of words beginning with epi, or 
eth, or a dozen similar prefixes, to see how necessarily 
this is the case. Under various combinations or deri- 
vatives of electrum a full exhibition is made of the value 
of the historical system. Electrum occurs in the fifteenth 
century, electricus is used by W. Gilbert in 1600, Sir 
Thomas Browne is among the first to use the word 
electric. The various derivatives from electric come down, 
of course, to to-day. Other words in which new and 
special information is supplied include each, Easter, 
either, ember, element, , and innumerable others. 
Not a few of the subjects have been treated in our 
columns. We should like to have seen, under the word 
epicene, a quotation from Mr. Swinburne’s ‘ Faustine,’ 
which has done much to a the word. Our task 
is, however, accomplished in reporting the progress of 
the worthiest of undertakings. With the number is 
issued a list of the words of the use of which earlier or 
later illustrations are required. This, unfortunately, is 
too long for our columns. 


Gulielmus Gnapheus Acolastus. Herausgegeben von 
Johannes Bolte. (Berlin, Verlag von Speyer & Peters; 
London, Williams & Norgate.) 

In republishing the ‘ Acolastus’ of Gulielmus Gnapheus, 

otherwise Le Foulon, a service is rendered to “ students 

of the humanities.” A dozen editions of this curious 
play were issued before the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. These are now all rare. The author's name is 
not to be found in biographical dictionaries, and his 
work is almost forgotten. The title-page and printer's 
device of the Antwerp edition of 1529 are reproduced. 

English translations of the play, by Palgrave and by 

Nicholson, were issued in the sixteenth century, and 

havefsold for ten to twenty pounds. 


Wits No, XII. of the Petit Manuel du Bibliophile 
et du Libraire of M, B. H, Gausseron a new volume of 











a publication welcome to the book-lover begins. The 
offices remain 76, Rue de Seine, Paris, 

In view of the holiday season, Percy Lindley’s Walks 
in the Ardennes and in Holland and his Tourist Guide 
to the Continent have been reissued, 

No. XLVIIL. of the British Bookmaker has, in addition 
* a of bindings, some representations of book- 
plates, 


Mr. E. W. Bornax, of the British Consulate, Calais, 
is publishing, in a strictly limited edition, an account of 
~ gee family, from Thomas Bonbam, of Essex, 


Messrs. J. E. Garratt & Co., of Southampton Row, 
will shortly publish by subscription the first part of the 
+ at Shakspeare, a faesimile reprint of the first 

olio, 





Poatices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second com ication “* Duplicate.” 

8. 8. T. (“ Too wise to err, too good to be unkind”),— 
The Rev. John East, of St. Michael’s Church, Bath, is 
credited with the authorship of these lines. A sermon 
entitled ‘The Plan of Human Redemption,’ by Dr. 
Clarke (‘ Works,’ ed. Tegg, 1836, vol. v. p. 37), puts for- 
ward the three propositions : (1) God is too wise to err, 
(2) He is too holy to do wrong, (3) He is too good to be 
unkind. See 3" §, iii. 395, 

J. C. Jacxsox.—‘ Delle Stelle Fisse Libro Uno de 
Alessandro Piccolomini Venezia Pel Varisco’ was pub- 
lished in 4to., without date. A Latin translation was 
published in Basle in 1568. This may aid you in arriving 
—— approximate date, which was probably 1561 to 





J. B. 8. (“ Bonarobas”’).—Courtezans. Used in this 
sense b wry ee Dryden, Scott. See Dr. Murray’s 
* New English Dictionary.’ 

Enquirer (“ Pronunciation of a in Words such as Past, 
Castle, &c.”’),—The variation of pronunciation in these 
words between the a as in man and that as in father is 
recognized, and both pronunciations are accepted. See 
* New English Dictionary,’ by Dr. Murray, under “ A,” 

Istirsan,—‘ The Private Life of an Eastern King’ is 
by William Knighton, 

Hersert Harpy.—Proof received ; but the article has 
been crowded out, 

Errata In Inpexes.—In Index to 7 8, x,, p, 524, for 
“Bobbins (A. F.)” read Robbins (A. F.). In that for 
7% §. xi, p. 535, for “ Hopton (Sir Richard)” read Hop- 
7 7 Ralph); p. 541, for “ Paget (J, T.)” read Page 
( ) NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C, 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 








